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Buying Stock Ewes: 


Prices recently paid by range men for 
ewe lambs and yearling ewes have started 
comment in financial quarters regarding 
irflation in the sheep business. 

Whatever may be meant by the word 
‘inflation’ or however if properly can be 
used, one thing is certain,—sheep finances 
are sound so long as buyers of stock 
sheep are using their own money. So far 
there have been no indications of reports 
of undue liberality on the part of loaning 
concerns in aiding their clients to keep up 
of increase the size of breeding flocks. 


It cannot be considered that wool or 
lamb prices justify any higher prices for 
ewes than prevailed last year. The in- 
creasing custom of breeding solely for 
the market and relying upon securing re- 
placement stock by purchase, combined 
with favorable feed conditions has in- 
creased the demand for stock ewes to a 
point out of proportion to the supply and 
beyond the level of prices for slaughter 
stock. Conservative procedure now sug- 
gests the home breeding of replacement 
ewes rather than obtaining them by pur- 
chase. 


Ewe Values: 


High valuations on stock ewes often 
can be justified in a theoretical way on 
the basis of annual production in relation 
to investment cost. The trouble is that 
the original cost of the ewe is not the 
chief factor in determining the cost of her 
lambs and fleeces. The cost or value of 
the range, and of artificial feed, the level 
of wages, the condition of markets, 
weather conditions——all these are of 
greater importance and are not subject to 
curtailment or control as are cash pay- 


ments for purchased ewes. Less trading 
in ewes and more reliance upon lambs 
bred at home will mean greater security 
for range flockmasters, and in the long 


run, more dependable profits. 


30,000 at Chicago: 


With receipts of 30,000 lambs at the 
Chicago market on Tuesday, September 
6, there was inaugurated a decline which 
ran to over 75 cents per hundred pounds 
during the same week and which was ac- 
companied by similar drops at other mar- 
kets. This decline carried fat lambs 
below the figures that were being paid for 
feeders. 


It may be that the marked recovery 
that set in on the following Monday will 
be continued through the remainder of 
the range marketing season. Supply and 


demand justify a steady market but an 
excessive run on any one day of fat lambs 
will give packers an opportunity to lower 
prices. It would be good business for the 
packing industry to maintain prices that 
are remunerative to producers even in 
spite of bad distribution of the shipments 
but such would be impractical so long as 
buying interests are scattered even as 
much as at present. 

A remedy that is more nearly prac- 
tical for being utilized by sheepmen is the 
placing of the selling business in fewer 
hands. 
vocated closer cooperation between the 
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different commission houses on the one 
hand, and on the other, between the ship- 
pers and their commission men, It would 
be difficult, and perhaps dangerous and 
impractical to have only one selling 
agency as has been suggested, but the 
handling of the selling by a much smaller 
number of selling agents than now are 
employed would make their cooperation 
with each other easier, and at the same 
time greatly simplify the job of regulating 
daily receipts at the markets in such a 
way as to more nearly suit the require- 
ments. | 








Marketing the Next Wool Clip 


Association Executives Aim to Prevent Undermining Market—Price Improvement Hindered by Growers Who Underse!] 
Market—Plans for Orderly Selling in 1928. 


Unreasonably low prices paid for 1927 
wools and the danger of a repetition by 
growers in 1928 of the same unfortunate 
methods that were followed this year were 
discussed at length on August 29, by the 
members of the executive committee of 
the National Wool Growers Association. 
The following resolution was adopted: 

WHEREAS, it is the sense of the Ex- 
ecu‘ive Committee of the National Wool 
Growers Association that wool growers 
should concentrate their wool as much 
as possible and not contract or sell with- 
out first ascertaining from some reliable 
source its market value, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the National 
Wool Growers Association use its best 
efforts to have wool marketing associa- 
tions organized in the states which now 
have no wool marketing or financing 
associa(ions, and 

That the President be au‘horized to 
appvint a committee of five leading wool 
growers te investigate conditions af- 
fecting wool markets and values and 
give due publicity to the same and 
further to endeavor to secure the great- 
est possible cooperation among the var- 
ious wool selling agencies that are 
owned or controlied by wool growers. 

The following committee subsequently 
was named: T.C. Bacon, Idaho; W. W. 
Dailey, Wyoming; J. E. Morse, Montana; 
J. A. Hooper, Utah; A. A. Johns, Arizona, 
with the president and secretary as ex- 
officio members. 

The members of the executive com- 
mittee were agreed that there was serious 
danger of forcing next year’s wools to 
unduly low prices unless some material 
change shall be brought about in the 
attitude and methods of a majority of 
wool growers who price and sell their 
clips at home without having authentic 
information regarding the current values 
of wools in American markets or with- 
out regard to values in other countries 
from which the United States imports and 
in which values are established by world 
demand in relation to world supply. A 
number of the members suggested that it 
was incumbent upon the National Wool 
Growers Association to engage in active 
steps to effeet a more orderly method of 





marketing the American clip and to pre- 
vent continuation through future seasons 
of conditions brought about by growers 
themselves and which have resulted in 
holding American prices materially be- 
low the level warranted by foreign prices 
and the present tariff, and which would 
be realized under more intelligent selling 
practices. 

President Hagenbarth who recently 
was in Texas to address the wool growers 
of that state described the plan in opera- 
tion there for the concentration of wools 
and making sales under the sealed bid plan 





WOOL PRICES ADVANCE IN 
LONDON AUCTION ON 
SEPTEMBER 12 


The followina cabled report of the opens 
ing of the London wool sales was received 
as the Wool Grower went to press: 

“Large attendance at London opening. 
Average selections. Good tone. Americans 
net operating. Bradford buyers active. 
First day offerings 12,030 bales. Compared 
close last sale prices generally firm and 
higher. Good Merinos and fine crossbreds 
par to five per cent up. Medium and low 
crossbreds against buyers.” 











which secures to the growers the benefits 
of actual competition among representa- 
tives of various mills and dealing con- 
cerns. The facilities and service furn- 
ished at the Texas warehouses enable the 
growers to secure fair and impartial ap- 
praisals of their clips and removes the 
necessity and danger of owners of good 
clips being content or compelled to accept 
a general average price prevailing in the 
community as is the general practice in 
the other range states. Mr. Hagenbarth 
stated that in the later Texas sales the 
prices received were from two to four 
cents per pound above what was paid for 
similar clips delivered under contracts 
made in January and February. At late 
sales in Montana, particularly at Dillon, 
growers secured a considerable advance 
over contract prices. Notwithstanding 
the fact that higher prices were obtained 
this year by growers who are organized 
as they are in Texas, or who refused to 
consider the unreasonably low figures of- 
fered while most of the clips were being 
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forced upon the market by growers, such 
higher prices were still materially below 
those that mills would have to pay if 
they obtained the same class of wools in 
foreign markets and paid the present im- 
port duty. 

Some of those present who had recently 
visited the Boston market expressed the 
opinion that further advances there were 
being prevented through selling by deal- 
ers of cheaply bought western wools which 
were being sold to mills at a price much 
below what would have to be paid for 
foreign wools, but which nevertheless 
secured for the selling dealers a good 
profit, because of the very low prices 
paid in the West to growers last spring. 

Reports received at the meeting from 
that day’s opening sale at Sydney showed 
that prices were advancing and that a 
strong demand in the face of a smaller 
clip in Australia forecasts further 
vances in wool values. The opening of 
the British sales, at London on September 
12, also resulted in advances up to five 
per cent higher than those prevailing at 
the previous sales which were held in 
May. 

American buyers are reported as doing 


ad- 


but little business at foreign sales. The 
mills are operating chiefly upon the 
cheaper home grown wools which are 
cheaper only because of the absence of 


any orderly system of effecting sales from 
growers’ hands or any attempt at modern 
co-operative action on the part of nearly 
all of the country’s larger producers of 
wool. 

Because of this unnecessary lower cost 
of domestic wools the mills have recently 
been active buyers. The Boston stocks 
of imported wools are usually low and 
marked advances in prices of domestic 
wools are expected to be made before the 
mills resort to imported supplies for 
which they always are compelled to pay 
full world value in foreign markets and 
the American tariff in addition. 

During the first seven months of this 
year American manufacturers have con- 
sumed clothing wools at a rate of four- 
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teen per cent greater than in the same 
part of 1926. There has also been an in- 
crease in consumption of carpet wools. 
The fact that in this increased mill ac- 
tivity strong effort has been made to 
make use of the comparatively cheap 
domestic wools is evidenced in the fact 
that the consumption of home grown 
wools in 1927 has increased by 33 per 
cent over that of last year. 

While the members of the executive 
committee realized that it will take a 
long time to set up in the United States 
such an orderly system of selling wools 
as is employed in the exporting countries 
it was thought the present conditions and 
prospects, together with realization on 
the part of growers of the losses they 
have suffered in recent years and are 
likely to suffer again through bad selling, 
all point to 1928 as the year in which 
an active concerted effort should be made 
to work out and establish a more intelli- 
gent and satisfactory method of selling, 
and of so stabalizing the market as to 
secure to growers prices that are consist- 
ent with those paid in other countr es. 

The various isolated efforts that are 
being made by groups of wool growers 
who own or patronize agencies operating 
solely on a consignment plan have pre- 
vented the situation from becoming much 
worse than it is. These agencies have 
been handicapped by failure to receive 
the volumes of consignments that are 
necessary to economical and efficient year 
to year operation. They also have fre- 
quently been injured as have all other 
wool growers by unfortunate actions of 
the selling committees of large pools who 
do not employ or consult persons ac- 
quainted with wool values and often 
establish needlessly low prices, as was 
done in the case of the sale of this year’s 
Jericho pool. 

The executive committee feel that pres- 
ent conditions strongly indicate a higher 
level of prices for 1928 wools than was 
paid in the west this year. As the com- 
mittee’s resolution suggests, it is peculiar- 
ly necessary and desirable, in the selling 
of the new clip, that contracts or sales 
should not be made by growers without 
first informing themselves from unbiased 
sources, in regard to not only Boston 
Prices, but as to conditions and values 
in foreign markets. 


The special committee which was pro- 
vided for will take steps to secure more 
effective co-operation among the existing 
selling agencies that work exclusively on 
the commission plan, with view to en- 
abling these concerns to render still bet- 
ter service to their patrons and increase 
their patronage and volume of business 
The committee also will make a special 
canvass and study of market conditions 
and prospects for the purpose of making 
available to growers generally an opinion 
as to wool values as they are found to 
exist prior to the time for naming prices 
upon the clip now being grown. 

The following members of the execu- 
tive committee were in attendance at the 
meeting on August 29: President Hagen- 
barth; Vice-President Ellenwood; Secre- 
tary Marshall; Colin Campbell; Arizona; 
G. J. Cleary, California; T. C. Bacon, 
Idaho; W. D. Candland, Utah; and K. 
H. Hadsell, Wyoming. During the dis- 
cussion of wool marketing there were also 
present, L. J. Driscoll, Fred W. Falconer, 
R. M. Ward, J. A. Hooper, J. B. Wilson, 
Matt Staff and W. W. Dailey. 
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WOOL GROWERS COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


The following dates have been 
announced for conventions of wool 
growers’ associations to be held 
during the fall and winter months: 
National’ Wool Growers Associa- 

tion at Ogden—January 19-20- 


tion at San Franeisco—Novem- 
ber 3-4, 1927 
Idaho Wool Growers Association 
at Pocatello—January 16-17, 
1928 
Utah Wool Growers Association at 
Ogden—January 18, 1928 
Requests for hotel accommoda- 
tions during the national conven- 
tion at Ogden, will be handled by, 
and should be addressed to Mr. 
Jess. Richards, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Ogden, Utah. Officers of 
the Utah Association will work 
with the Ogden Chamber of Com- 
merce in assigning rooms and have 
given assurance that rooms at the 
headquarters hotel, the Bigelow, 
will be held for members of the 
National Association who come 
from other states. 

















Work Started for Increasing 
Lamb Consumption 


Active work in the undertaking to ef- 
fect an increase in the demand for lamb 
as discussed and planned by the National 
Wool Growers Association during the 
past year will be started at Springfield, 
Illinois, on September 19. 

The committee appointed during the 
convention at Butte to make arrange- 
ments for raising of funds for this work 
by collections on shipments of sheep and 
lambs through railroads or commission 
salesmen has not been able to obtain as- 
surance of such cooperation. The Pack- 
ers and Stock Yards Administration still 
has under advisement the request of the 
officers of the association to be permitted 
to file and have collected a regular stock 
yards tariff of $1 per car, all of. which 
would go into a fund to be used in efforts 
tc increase the demand for lamb. Author- 
ity to expend a limited amount this year in 
preliminary work under the general plan 
of work that was presented at the last 


convention, was given to the association 
officers by the executive committee during 
its meeting at Salt Lake City on August 
29. It was hoped by the committee that 
payments of association dues by state or- 
ganizations and by individuals will be 
made during the remainder of this year 
in sufficiently large amounts to defray 
the Imited expenditures that were auth- 
orized in case the plan of collection at 
the markets can not be started early 
enough to apply during the period of 
heavy shipping from range states. Not 
to exceed $5000 is to be expended this 
year. 

The association officers have had a 
number of conferences since last winter 
with representatives of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board and of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers regarding 
the plan and methods of promoting lamb 
consumption. Drawings of window dis- 
play cards and manuscripts of bulletins 
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and leaflets for distribution among retail! 
butchers and to consumers had been pre- 
pared and were ordered to be printed im- 
mediately following the action of the 
executive committee. 

The work to be done this fall will be 
under the immediate direction of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
and of interested packers. A specialist, 
experienced in meat demonstration work 
has been engaged to work with retail 
butchers’ organizations in giving instruc- 
tions regarding the cutting of carcasses, 
displays, pricing of cuts, and means of 
introducing lamb into homes of con- 
sumers who are not familiar with its good 
qualities and the economy to be effected 
by using it. The president or secretary 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion will be on the ground while the work 
is well under way. 

The work will be confined to a few of 
the larger cities in the Central States as 
the rate of lamb consumption is especial- 
ly low in that region and prospects are 
therefore better for bringing about a 
permanent increase in the sales of lamb 
carcasses. The entire facilities and valu- 
able experience of the Meat Board’s staff 
will be placed behind lamb for the period 
of this fall’s undertaking, thereby ac- 
complishing many times more than could 
be hoped for through an entirely new cam- 
paign and employment of specialists who 
could not be secured for a temporary 
period with the limited funds that can 
now be made available by wool growers 
themselves. 

The serious drop in market prices for 
fat lambs that took place on September 6 
and following days gave fresh evidence 
of the need of a broader outlet for lamb 
carcasses. A run of 30,000 sheep at Chi- 
cago on Tuesday, September 6, resulted 
in a price reduction of 75 cents per hun: 
_ dred. Government reports of meat prices 
did not show anv decline in wholesale 
prices of dressed lamb at Chicago or New 
York up to September 9. Lower prices 
on carcasses do not always follow drops 
in prices for lambs on foot but retail 
butchers often secure price concessions 
from packers’ branch houses when prices 
for live lambs have remained steady. If 
lower prices on dressed lamb come into 
effect retail butchers and consumers who 
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de not now handle or use lamb can more 
readily be interested through the various 
forms of publicity that will be given to 
lamb during the next few monthis. 


RAMBOUILLETS AND HAMPSHIRES 
FOR EXPORT 

Over fourteen hundred head of sheep had 

been purchased in Wyoming, Utah and 

Idaho by the Russian Commission at the 

time they left Utah for further operations 

in California and the Northwest. 

At the National Ram Sale 71 Ram- 
bouillet rams and 13 Hampshire rams 
were purchased by the Commission which 
previously had secured a draft of ewes 
from King Brothers’ flock at Laramie, 
Wyoming, along with a number of stud 
rams. In Utah 215 Rambouillet ewes 
and 5 rams were obtained from the Seely 
flock, 85 ewes and 5 rams from John K. 
Madsen, and 145 ewes and 5 rams from 
W. D. Candland and Sons. 


At the close of the sale the Commission 
visited the Wood Live Stock Company’s 
flocks at Spencer, Idaho, and selected 185 
registered Hampshire ewes. An addi- 
tional 160 head of Hampshires were ob- 
tained from a number of smaller flocks in 
the vicinity of Twin Falls, Idaho. Later 
on 450 Rambouillet ewes and a small 
number of rams were taken from several 
flocks at Parowan, Utah. It is reported 
that an average price of $42 was paid for 
Hampshire ewes. The prices of Ram- 
bouillet and Hampshire rams purchased 
by the Commission in the sale is shown 
in the detailed report of the sale in this 
issue. 

Michael S. Pereferkovitch, chief of the 
Bureau of Animal: Industry of the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the Union of 
Socialistic Soviet Republics, and who was 
a member of the Commission for two 
years past, was again present this year 
as was also Mr. J. W. Pincus of the 
Amtorg Trading Corporation of New 
York, through which the business in this 
country of the Russian government is 
conducted. The other members of the 
Commission are Valentine S. Unieff, chair- 
man; Alexander Romanenko, and Niki- 
fer Sinizky, specialist in sheep breeding. 
The examination and selection of sheep 
was chiefly done by Mr. Sinizky, who 
has had 47 years’ experience. in sheep. 
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breeding work in private and government 
flocks. Mr. Sinizky is fully familiar with 
the Rambouillet flocks of Germany and 
stated that the Commission found the 
stock from American flocks to be more 
satisfactory for Russian conditions and 
requirements as well as obtainable in 
much larger numbers than can be secured 
in Europe. 





WOOL SELLING IN INDIANA 

Henry Ford has been the best local 
wool buyer, in Indiana, this season. The 
Ford Motor Company, through its local 
agents assembled several carloads of woo! 
in northeastern Indiana this year, paying 
the growers 37 cents per pound net. The 
wool for the most part, from this section 
of the state is of a three-eighths and one- 
quarter-blood character and will be used 
by the Ford Company for the manufac- 
ture of upholstery for their cars. 


The wool market in northeastern I|n- 
diana started at 33 cents per pound from 
local buyers and then moved up to 34 
and 35 cents per pound for choice clips in 
competition with the Ford prices. No 
section of Indiana has had a better wool 
market this year. 


In the black prairie sections of Indiana, 
wool brought 30 to 32 cents per pound 
and changed very little throughout the 
buying period. Many of the growers in 
this area refused to sell at this price and 
shipped their wool to the Ohio Ware- 
house. In the vicinity of Indianapolis, 
wool varied in price from 27 to 35 cents 
per pound. In southeastern Indiana prac- 
tically all of the wool went into the 
hands of local buyers at 35 to 36 cents 
per pound. While wool started at 31 
cents in this area, growers refused to 
sell at this price, and the market soon 
moved to the above quotations. South- 
western Indiana has the poorest local 
wool market in the state and the bulk of 
the wool from this section was likewise 
shipped to the Ohio warehouse. 

The wool in the southern half of the 
state has always been considered a lighter 
shrinking wool than that grown in the 
central and northern part due to the fact 
that the sheep receive less grain and spend 
less time under. shelter. 


Lafayette, Ind. Claude Harper. 

















Prices at the Twelfth Annual Ram Sale 


Buyers in Conservative Mood But Quality Appreciated—A Sensational Rambouillet Lamb Sold at $2000. 





A View of the North End of the Center Pens in the Sale Barn. 
Hampshire Range Pens at the Left, and Rambouillets on the Right. 


The twelfth annual ram sale differed 
from previous sales particularly in the ex- 
tent to which consigning breeders failed 
to realize prices as high as most of them 
had expected would prevail. With good 
range conditions reported from nearly all 
points in the west and many outfits en- 
larging their flocks the strength of de- 
mand was expected to carry prices above 
those of last year. 

Except in the cases of a few of the very 
outstanding offerings that expectation 
was not fulfilled. Range flockmasters ap- 
parently are determined that they will 
countenance nothing resembling inflation 
tactics and insisted on securing their se- 
lections at conservative figures. In this 
they were successful in spite of the fact 
that the consignments of the breeders in- 
cluded more really high class sires and 
showed much higher quality in the range 
pens than had been ever before been as- 
sembled at one place in the history of 
American sheep raising. 


This high merit was especially notice- 
able in the Rambouillet offerings. A num- 


ber of the single stud rams were equal to 








THE SALE AVERAGES 


The figures show the averages made by 
stud and range rams of each breed in 
comparisons with the 1926 averages. 
The number of head is shown for 1927 
only. 

Rambouillets: 
1927 1926 

82 single stud rams averaged..$261.40 $284.85 


124 pen stud rams averaged...... 87.00 147.50 
875 range rams averaged .......... 52.50 48.00 


Hampshires: 
32 single stud rams averaged..$215.00 $220.00 


38 pen stud rams averaged... 96.70 63.82 
297 range yearlings averaged... 46.60 46.40 
145. range lambs averaged ........ 35.70 39.20 


Suffolks: “ 
17 single stud rams averaged..$217.00 $340.71 


18 pen stud rams averaged....... 86.11 156.07 
Suffolk-Hampshires: 

43 range yearlings averaged..$ 48.40 

125 range lambs averaged........ 36.20 50.00 
Lincoln-Rambouillets : 

90 range rams averaged.......... $ 61.95 


Columbias: : 
5 single stud rams averaged..$91.30 $125.00 
5 pen stud rams averaged... 81.00 105.00 


Corriedales: 
5 single stud rams averaged..$100.00 $116.25 
5 pen stud rams averaged .... 70.00 75.00 
25 range rams averaged .. 37.00 
Lincolns: 


13 single stud rams averaged..$ 80.00 $ 67.50 
Panamas: 
2 single stud rams averaged..$ 62.50 


50 range rams averaged.......... 66.00 50.00 
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the tops of previous sales. Only four 
Rambouillet rams sold above $500 as 
compared with seven individuals in this 
class last year. There was a great deal 
of pre-sale speculation and discussion re- 
garding the merits and probable price of 
of the nine months old lamb consigned 
by A. R. Cox of Woodland, California, 
the first lamb of the breed to be offered 
in a National Ram Sale. His bloodlines 
give him unusual promise of prepotency 
in producing the most desirable Rambouil- 
let characters. His pedigree is reinforced 
and added to by a conformation that 
leaves little to be desired even from the 
standpoint of a devotee of the mutton 
breeds while his fleece and markings pre- 
sent the things that often are asked for 
but seldom found by the most discrim- 
inating breeders. It was not surprising 
that a number of breeders were anxious to 
own a sheep with such prospects as a sire, 
but at $900 the bidders were narrowed 
down to representatives of Utah’s San 
Pete community. When the Candland 
firm no longer challenged their neighbor 
and competitor John K. Madsen, the 
Seely Bros. carried the competition to 
$1925, the final bid of $2000 being placed 
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by Mr. Madsen and securing for his Mt. 
Pleasant Rambouillet Farm flock the 
highest priced ram sold in America since 
the sale of Monarch in 1922 and the 
highest priced lamb of record. 

In the selling of the range pens of Ram- 
bouillets Messrs. Madsen and Seelys ex- 
ercised commendable courage and judg- 
ment by opening with their top pens. 
Both pens received opening bids of $100, 
the Madsen pen going at $120 to Colin 
Campbell, Arizona’s veteran and astute 
leader in the range sheep business . The 
Seely pen went at $110 to Governor 
Edward Sargent of New Mexico. These 
two purchases, as well as others by Hud- 
speth, Falconer, Adams-McGill, and oth- 
ers furnish complete refutation of the idea 
that housed and fitted rams do not give 
satisfactory service on the range. These 
buyers have bought high selling pens reg- 
ularly since the first sale in 1916 and 
their repeated purchases and insistence on 
obtaining the most fully developed rams 
is based upon results obtained from 
previous purchases. 


The Hampshires 


Hampshire stud entries sold slightly 
lower than last year. Consignors of this 
breed were not bidders on any of the of- 
ferings, a contrast with what was seen 
when the Rambouillets were on the stage. 
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The Highest Priced Hampshire. Sold by Robert Blastock, Filer, I 
Colorado State Reformatory for $460. 
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Although a number of good stud rams 
were included it was apparent that the 
Hampshire situation in this country still 
is in the making, both as to breeding 
methods and relationships among the 
breeders. It was considered by many that 
there might have been a different story 
in prices for range pens if the Rambouillet 
plan of offering top pens at the opening 
had been followed. Also in a few cases 
highly meritorious pens were weakened 
by inclusion of one or two distinctly 
mediocre individuals. 

An interesting feature developed in 
the demand for pens of high class Hamp- 
shire ram lambs. Lambs of size and 
quality were more popular and higher 
priced than any yearlings below the best 
lots. 


Suffolks and Other Breeds 


Suffolks were forward in larger num- 
bers and higher quality, 35 stud rams 


averaging $150, including a top breed 


price of $750 for an outstanding lamb 
from the Canadian flock of James Bow- 
man. For the first time in four years this 
breed failed to produce the high selling 
ram of the entire sale, Mike Barclay suc- 
ceeding in outbidding James Laidlaw, 
the Suffolk pioneer and enthusiast. The 
Laidlaw crossbred Suffolk-Hampshire 
ram lambs were still in demand at good 
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figures, somewhat above those secured by 
two new consignors of lambs of this 
breeding. The reception of the first year- 
lings of this type in the sale indicated the 
same preference for lambs that was in 
evidence in the Hampshires. 

Long wool breeds were in considerable 
demand though few buyers desired more 
than a few head. Columbias, Corrie- 
dales, Panamas, and Lincoln-Rambouil- 
let crossbreds were in the stronger demand 
than at any time since 1918. The scarcity 
and high price of range ewes of the cross- 
bred type apparently is renewing inter- 
est in such rams for use in a permanent 
plan of breeding of range flocks in sec- 
tions requiring stock ewes with some ad- 
mixture of the blood of the long wool 
breeds. Improvement in the Columbias 
from the government flock was especially 
marked. The 90 head of crossbreds from 
the Wood Live Stock and Cunningham 
companies were all taken for a Nevada 
outfit, the former lot of 50 at an average 
price of $72. The first pen of Panamas 
were uniformly a good lot. The two 
pens brought $66 per head. 

This year’s buyers represented an un- 
usually wide territory. George R White- 
head of Del Rio, selected 60 excellent 
Rambouillets for his famous breeding 
flock in Texas. E. M. Otero, one of New 
Mexico’s largest sheep owners was at the 
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The Suffolk Lamb Consigned by James Bowman, Guelph, Canada, and sold 
for $750, to Mike Barclay, Blackfoot, Idaho. 
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sale for the first time and obtained ex- 
cellent values in his selections of 150 head 
of Rambouillets and Suffolk cross-breds. 
Many new buyers from Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, and Colorado were in evidence. 
Their names appear in the detailed list 
of sales. Colin Campbell of Arizona and 
Edward Sargent of New Mexico, as usual 
obtained many of the best offerings. 

The Russian Commission secured 71 
Rambouillets and 13 Hampshires. Their 
selections in both breeds were made with 
a keen discrimination and conservative 
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bidding. Extensive purchases of ewes 
were made by the Commission at the 
homes of numerous breeders both before 
and after the sale. 

Buyers at the ram sale are becoming 
more and more critical. Only in a few 
cases were really good sheep overlooked, 
though as is necessarily the case in all 
auctions differences in prices are not al- 
ways fully representative of difference in 
quality. While no very high prices were 
paid, breeders have reason to feel confi- 
dent that superior stock will be recog- 
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nized and that sending mediocre rams to 
the sale is not profitable. 

The following selling program for the 
1928 sale has been suggested: 


Rambouillets to be sold on Monday 
afternoon and all of Tuesday. 


Hampshires to be sold all day on Wed- 
nesday. 

Other breeds to be sold on Thursday 
forenoon. 

No sheep to be loaded out beore Thurs- 
day afternoon. 


Record of The Sale Transactions 


RAMBOUILLETS 
Price Per Head 


Price Per Head 


Sold by Wm. Briggs & Son, Dixon, California— Lot 37, | stud ram to Cunningham ane 2 es sorescgeee. ..§ 225 
Lot 1, | stud ram to Russian Commission ....................2..0----0-0+0-0----4 $ 250 Lot 38 | stad ram to:\C. D. Michaeisen. 2 400 
Lot 2, 5 stud rams to L. U. Sheep Co., Dickie, Wyoming............ 69 Lot 39, 5 stud rams to Russian Commissin.........cco-ecerse-eeeeeseeee 105 

Average on stud rams, $99.16 Lot 40, 25 range rams to G. R. Whitehead. Del Rio, Texas.......... 72 
; : a: yet ; Lot 41, 26 range rams to W. A. Robertson, Lander Wyoming...... 40 
Sold by Branch Agricultural College, Cedar City, Utah— i y & 


Lot 3, | stud ram to Cunningham Sheep Co, Pendleton, Ore....... 350 


Average on stud rams, $175.00. 
Average on range rams, $56.00. 


Lot . . stud cocgpe vane" "aaa Pato ie ted wow 295 Sold by Gillett Sheep Company, Castleford, Idaho— 
VESTER OR SNE Tams, GN. Lot 4, | stud tam te Day Paris Ge. 2 ee 325 
Sold by Bullard Bros., Woodland, California— Lot 43, | stud ram to Felix Wilson, Lander, Wyoming.................. 225 
Lot 5, | stud ram to Russian Commission... 225 Lot 44, 1 stud ram to FP A Gamo 2 ee a 110 
Lot 6, | stud ram to L. U. Sheep Co... =. ae Lot 45, 5 stud rams to S. S. Stillman, Sugar Station........................ 52 
Lot 7, | stud ram to John H. Seely & Sons, Mt. Pleasant, “Utah.. 450 Lot 46, 25 range rams to Felix Witte 2 40 

Lot 8, 5 stud rams to Russian Commission............. Pema ——e 100 Average on stud rams, $115.00. 

Lot z 10 hy pra % S. ea Sugar Station, Utah....... 70 Sold by E. S. Hansen & Sons, East Garland, Utah— 

Average on stud rams, $190.6 Lot 50, 18 range rams to King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyoming... 30 


Sold by W. D. Candland & Sons, Mt. Pleasant, Utah— 


Lot 10, 1 stud ram to F. N. Bullard..... ; 


400 Sold by W. S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah— 
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Lot 12, 1 stud ram to Clark & CO..cccccccceccccsecseececceneeesnecene 525 Lot 52, | stud ram to Colin Campbell.................... Pane oe ert 125 
Lot 13, | stud ram to University of i aeaieaee alii SPP 150 Lot 53, 5 stud rams to Casten Olsen, Salt Lake............ ante 
R 95 Lot - 25 range rams to Felix Villard, Price, Utah... 46 
Lot 14, 1 stud ram to H. Seely & SomS..u......-..e-ce--cesscecsoeescesccveeoee 225 
Lot 15, 5 stud rams to Johnson Estate, Red Bluff. California... 120 Lot 59, 10 range rams to Bernard Iriart, Price, Utah -esennnn 40 
Lot 17, 26 range rams to Keith Smith, Suarwood. Utah... on en Av erage on stud rams, $59.00. 
Lot 18, 25 range rams to Russian Commission... arcane Tee Average on range rams, $44.00. { 
Average on stud rams, $211.00. Sold by T. J. Hudspeth, Seligman, Arizona— . 
Average on range rams, $53.35. Lot 76 range rams to Casten Olsen... stesso 30 
Sold by Clark & Co., Twin Falls, Idaho— ves € , wee en, Preston, veaamts aren ‘ . 
Lot 19, 5 stud rams to Colin Campbell, Ashfork, Arizona............ 150 ot 57, 18 range rams to Johnston Bros., Lander, Wyoming... 
Lot 20, 25 range rams to E. M. Otero, Los Lunas, N. M................ 57 Sold by McIntosh & Son, Mt. Pleasant, Utah— { 
Lot 21, 25:canee sams to E. MM: Otero... 44 Lot 64, 10 range rams to T. J. Hudspeth... 2.2... ee 85 
Average on range rams, $50.50. Sold by John K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah— | 
Sold by P. A. Clark, Parowan, Utah— Lot 65, | stud ram to P. C. Peterson & Sons aah 475 
Lot 22, | stud ram to Pat Graves, Rawlins, Wyoming........ cee oe 175 Lot 66, | stud ram to Wm Briggs ........ se 525 . 
Lot 23, | stud ram to Edw. Sargent, Chama, New Mexico........... 175 Lot 6/, | stud ram to Russian Commission 325 { 
Lot 24, 5 stud rams to J. L. Sevy & Sons, Salt Lake City, Utah. 54 Lot 68, | stud ram to Robert Campbell, Cimarron, N. M........... 450 ; 
‘ Average on stud rams, $90.00. a . l pre ram to ‘a i Stoner, Colorado......._......... pn 
Sold by Coiner Bros, Hansen, abo a tees ee 2 
Lot 25, 1 stud ram to E. B. Ranch, Cornish, Utah.............. wrens 250 Lot 72, 25 range rams to Robert Campbell....... 64 
Lot 26, 1 stud ram to Russian Commission.............-..-......----0---s--so00e 225 Average on stud rams, $306.00. . 
_ - oo rams to J. L. hoy ea sone  aseaagtg 4 Average on range rams, $92.00. 
oo Prange ram to E. Bergeson sn. 150 Sold by J. E. Magleby, Monroe, Utah— 
Average on stud rams, $100.00. Lot 73, | stud ram to A. Anderson, Draper Utah 250 
Average on range rams, $54.00. Lot 74, | stud ram to R. W. Candland ...... = 
; 3 : Lot 75, 4 stud rams to G. L. England, Tooele, Utah ...................... 
Sold by A. R. Cox, Woodland, California— Lot 75, | stud ram to T. A. Gardner, Myton, Utah........................ 75 
Lot 29, | stud ram lamb to John K. Madsen... 2000 Lot 76, 10 range 1ams to Edw. Sargent a ae 
Sold by Cunningham Sheep Co., Pendleton, Oregon— Lot 76, | range ram to W. G. McBride, Tooele, Utah.................. 75 
Lot 100 range rams to Jamison & Murray, Glasgow, Mont... 44 Lot 77, 10 range rams to Cunningham Sheep Co , ae 
Sold by Day Farms Co., Parowan, Utah— Lot 77, 2 range rams to G. L. England. 
Lot 34, 1 stud ram to Edw. Sargent... ...----..scccsesseecsseeeeeeeoees 150 Lot __13 range rams to R. B. Marquiss, Gilette, Wyoming........ 30 
Lot 35, 1 stud ram to T. J. Hucspethy. 2... ee.cnesccscsesscccnnessccenne 225 Average on stud rams $109.00. 
Lot 36, | stud ram to Cunningham Sheep Co............----.-------so0es 225 Average on range rams, $54.50. 
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Price 
Per 
Head 
Sold by Manti Live Stock Co., Manti, Utah— Lot 117, 5 stud rams to L. C. Graves................. ae 
Let 76. | stad vam to Eee Sareint._. ......-...... $ 175 Lot 118, 25 range rams to W. A. Robertson........... : 
Lot 79, | stud ram to Geo Whitehead 2... eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 150 Average on stud rams, $68.00. 
Lot 80, | stud ram to Robt. Blastock, Filer, Idaho........................ 135 Sold by North Canyon Sheep Co., Bountiful, Utah— 
Lot. SZ, 25 cange Tams to EGU. SAPO... ccs.scsdn ns csccss es 35 Lot 119, 1 stud ram to T. J. Hudspeth... a 
Average on stud rams $153.00. Lot 121, 1 stud ram to T. J. Hudspeth... ‘Shy PRE OS 
Sold by L. N. Marsden, Parowan, Utah— Lot 122, 6 stud rams to or ——— - - 
Lot 83, | stud ram to Russian Commission .................--.--c0---0-----00-- 275 Lot os 8 range bony to! $75.00. a 
Lot 84, | stud ram to A. A. Beckstrand, Sandy, Utah.................... 20 | Average ON stud rams, 9/2.Wv. 
Lot 85, | stud ram to J. B. Millard........... sei aslaatiadaes i aaidtcloa: 250 Sold by W. C. Pendleton, Parowan, Utah— 
| stud ram to W. Petersen, Ephraim, Utah...................... 200 Lot 126, | stud ram to Russian Commission 
| -atud ram.to. kL. R. Petemitc 200 Lot 127, 1 stud ram to Russian Commission ... 
4 stud rams to Russian Commission............--....-.----0-ses0--0----+ 95 or on stud rams, $337.50. 
Lot 87, 22 range rams to Colin Campbell.....................2.0.....:...-0-0-+-+ 85 Sold by W. Pendleton, Parowan, Utah— 
Average on stud rams, $152.00. Lot 131, Hy stud ram to E. C. Burlingame............. 
Sold by Wm Marsden, Parowan, Utah— Lot 130, 1 stud ram to H. ete wensees weeseeess 
Lot 88, | stud ram to H Jolley, Grand Junction, Colorado........... le ain i ga stud pce come iia 
Paton. 2 seen tam toy. iB. ene. ee 125 0 y bert &. Feterson, Mt. sant, Utan— ia 
han 90, Apne" —— Robt. Campbell (PSB AAS ETS RS 70 Lot 133, 5 stud rams to: Douglas Clark, Cedar City, Utah 
Lot 9}, 2> rams to Jameson & NiUrray....-...-.------------nons-soes- 47 Sold by O. S. Schulz & Son, Sheridan, Montana— 
Average on stud rams, $86.00. Lot 134, | stud ram to Cunningham Sheep Co. 
Sold by G. N. Merritt & Son Woodland, California— Lot 135, | stud ram to yee = oe 
Lot 92, 1 stud ram to Russian Commission...............-..sssssss+sssss0------ 125 a i yw rams to ae — seseerennnnee 
Lot 93, | stud ram to J. A. Coppinger & Son, Durango, Colo..... 100 ws A vl Derectiges youre i $100.00. ge =k 
Lot 94, 5 stud rams to J. W. Carter, Murray, Utah... oS ay John H. "Seely Ano pp 
Average on stud rams, $76.00. old by n as an— 
Sold by C. D. Michaelson, Gunnison, Utah— Lot 138, | stud ram to Russian Commission.. 
ne . Lot 139, | stud ram to John K. Madsen.................. 
Lot 95,1 stud ram to J H. Seely & Eon nan 400 Lot 140, | stud ram to Day Farms Co..................... 
Lot 96, | stud ram to I. J. Hudspeth... 250 Lot 141. | stud ram to F. N. Bullard.................. 
Lot 97, 1 stud ram to Casten Olsen...............-.-.....-1-0-++ ep steeceaeed 285 Lot 142, | stud ram to John K. Madsen............ 
Lot 98, 5 stud rams to Russian Commniission.....................-02:..------ 130 Ga Serant 
Se = Lot 143, 5 stud rams to mueent.....:.....:.. 
Lot 99, e range rams to T. J. Hudspeth SATS ee ee 90 Lot 144, 25 range rams to Ed. Sargent and H. A. Coppinger 
Lot 100, 19 range rams to Robt. Campbell... 36 Lot 145, 25 range rams to Casten Olsen............ 
Average on stud rams, $198.00. Average on stud rams, $257.50. 
Average on range rams, $66.00. Average on range rams, $80.00. 
Sold by Wm. Millar, Mt. Pleasant, Utah—_ Sold by Charles H. Truscott, Mt. Pleasant, Utah— 
Lot 101, 1 stud ram to Russian Commission............ Soe aS ee Lot 146, | stud ram to T. J. Hudspeth... 
ee ee ge 175 Lot 147, 1 stud ram to T. J. Hudspeth... c- e 
Lot 103, | stud ram to Okelberry Bros. Goshen, Utah......... 175 Lot 149, 10 range rams to T. J. Hudspeth... 
k Lot 105, 8 range rams to Geo. Whitehead cevecoseseceseemenencecenetetencotenentes 47 Solid by U. S. Sheep Experiment Station, Dubois, Idaho— 
Sold by Robt. F. Miller, Davis, California— Lot 150, | stud ram to Cunningham Sheep Co........... 
Lot 106, | stud ram to Cunningham Sheep Co..............-.--.--------0-+- 200 Lot 151, 5 stud rams to Casten Olsen .................... 
Lot 107, | stud ram to E. C. Burlingame, Walla Walla, Wash..... 175 Lot 152, 14 range rams to Mannix & Wilson....... 
Lot 100, stud ram to F. NN. Biabeared nee ceseencs 100 Average on stud rams, $83.00. 
Average on stud rams, $158.00. Sold by Utah Agricultural College, Logan, Utah— 
Sold by John Moran, Starbuck, Washington— Lot 153, 1 stud ram to Colin Cambpell................ 
Lot 10, 7 stud rams to ©. Mi. Overo...... 27 Lot 154, 1 stud ram to T. J. Hudspeth............ ree 
Lot a? vate tan to Ere... 7 Lot 155, 1 stud ram to Colin Campbell eee eae 
Sold by F. J. Neilson, Mt. Pleasant, Utah— Lot 156, 4 stud rams to J. A. Coppinger-........ _ 
Lot 110, 1 stud ram to Russian Commission.....0..0....0..00..0...eec0e-o--0- 175 1 stud ram to W. S. Hansen.............. 
Lot III, | stud ram to Russian Commission... 400 Average on stud rams, $106.00. ; ag 
Lot 112, 1 stud ram to J. N. Smith, Cedar City, Utab................. 100 Sold by University of Illinois, Champaign, I!linois— 
OO: U7, > SOURel FAUURS Cee Sh, CNN oh oneness cccsccece 70 Lot 157, | stud ram to Cunningham Sheep Co... 
I stud ram to John ne 150 Lot 158, | stud ram to J. H. Seely & Sons............. 
Lot 114, 25 range rams to Geo. Whitehead................ SS 45 Average on stud rams, $475.00. 
; Average on stud rams, $138.00 Sold by Joseph Weber, Jr., Buhl, Idaho— 
Sold by L. B. Neilson, Ephraim, Utah— Lot 159, 1 stud ram to Pat Graves................ 
Loe Fis, stud waist tor at Graves oss. cece... 125 Lot 160, 1 stud ram to Pat Graves ................ 
Bre CbG, t Stud ran. te Pat Greaves sc 100 Average on stud rams, $187.50. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Price 
Per 
Head 
Sold by Ballard Bros., Weiser, Idaho— Sold by Robert Blastock, Filer, Idaho— 
C20 WOM One Bibi PUM es) $ 260 Lot 5, 1 stud ram to Colo. State Reformatory 
Lot 2,1 stud ram to J. E. Norse, Dillon, Montana..................... 100 = 6, _ ram ~ — a sp nome ios 
Lot 3.55 ams 4 ; ~ VaLs _ot 7, 1 stud ram to Colo. State Reformatory..... 
{ oe 4 Ania ape ligaag a — Wash... 80 Lot 8, 1 stud ram to W. A. Mabey, Bancroft, Idaho 
ot 4, 19 range ram lambs to McCluer & Rudy, Cortez, Colo... 30 Lot 9, | stud ram to Russian Commission............... aS 


5 yearling range rams to Chester Clark, Meeker, Colo..... 50 


Average on stud rams, $109.00. 


5 stud rams to Wood L. S. Co, .. 
Average on stud rams, $246.00. 
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Sold by 


Sold by 


Price 
Per 
Price 
Sold by L. L. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho— 
Lot 10, 10 range ram lambs to S. S. Stillman..... 3 47 
Sold by J. J. Craner, Corinne, Utah— 
Lot Il, 5 stud rams to Ed. Sargent... es | 


Lot 12, 25 yearling range rams to M. H. Buttars, Cornish, Ut.. 36 
Sold by H. L. Finch, Soda Springs, Idaho— 


Lottie. tseud ram - te: Wood 12. 8: Oo. .........5 2 ee 
Let-t5, ‘stud tam-lamb:to J, E: Morse.......-.-.2..nnn. cs FO 
Lot 16, | stud ram to J. J. Craner.... saoassbbean sco dpa ain . 210 
Lot 36,4 stud ram to J. E.. Morse..................2g0 eae 135 
Lot 19, | stud ram lamb to Frank H. Means.................................... 200 
Lot 20, 3 stud rams to Russian Commission..................-.---.---0---.---- 125 
Lot 21, 22 yearling range rams to M. M. Jensen, Brigham, Ut... 

3 yearling range rams to Chester Clark... 100 
Lot 22, 24 yearling range rams to Casten Olsen................. 


Average on stud rams, $170.00. 
Average on range rams, $53.00. 


Heber Hampshire Club, Heber, Utah— 

23, 7 range ram lambs to Pat Graves ey eA Sie 32 
Chas. Howland, Cambridge, Idaho— 

24, 5 stud rams to C. G. Eldredge, Tremonton, Utah............ 43 
25, 25 yearling range rams to E. C. Murphy .................... 38 
26, 15 yearling range rams to V. S. Griffith tea a 
27, 24 range ram lambs to Felix Wilson ......... oan 


10 yearling range rams to J. Grannopulis, Salt Lake... 41 
Average on range yearlings, $36.50. 


Knollin-Hansen Co., Soda Springs, Idaho— 

28, 25 yearling range rams to McCluer & Rudy 1 41 

S. W. McClure, Bliss, Idaho— 

~ 1 stud ram to Russian Commission J eS 
1 stud fam to Russian Commission... ca 

32 1 stud ram to Wood L. S. Co. ............ foie 275 

34, | stud ram to A. E. McClymonds, Aberdeen, Idaho 150 

35, 25 range ram lambs to H. Burns Lae 4] 


Average on stud rams, $216.00. 
Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming— 


37, 25 yearling range rams to McCluer & Rudy wes 37 
38, 25 range ram lambs to H. Burns ait ee 
Mt. Haggin Land & L. S. Co., Anaconda, Montana— 
39, 1 stud ram to J. E. Morse 180 
40, | stud ram to Wood L. S. Co. a 
41, | stud ram to Frank H. Means ce =e! . TR 
42, | stud ram to Wood L. S. Co. ’ 190 
43, | stud ram to Wood L. S. Co. ee 210 
44, 5 stud ram to Russian Commission 135 
45, 12 yearling range rams to W. Spencer, Boise, . Idaho 65 
5 yearling range rams to W. Spencer. Boise, Idaho.. 75 
3 yearling range rams to J. E. Morse : . oo 
5 yearling range rams to Phillips Bros., Idaho Falls, Ida. 70 
46, 25 range yearlings to Edw. Sargent...................... 55 
47, 23 range yearlings to A. Nicolas ; . 48 
48, 25 range ram lambs to R. B. Minty, Casper, Wyo 45 


Average on stud rams, $162.50. 
Average on yearling range rams, $58.00. 


J. Nebeker & Son, Stockton, Utah— 


50, | stud ram to Chester Clark nae 150 
51, | stud-ram to Dell Singleton, American Fork, Utah... 185 
52, | stud ram to Chester Clark. 2 NE 130 
53, | stud ram to J. B. Millard... 110 
54, 5 stud rams to Fred Ludlow, Spanish Fork, Utah. 105 
55, 20 yearling range rams to Casten Olsen.......... ae 
56, 25 yearling range rams to McCluer & Rudy 45 


Average on stud rams, $137.50. 
Average on yearling range rams, $41.50 


Sold by Straloch Farms, Davis, California— 
Lot 57, 1 stud ram to Russian Commission eee: 
Lot 58, | stud ram to Chester Clark 125 
Sold by S. Thompson, Filer, Idaho— 


Lot 59, 10 range ram lambs to Hadsell L. S. Co., Rawlings,Wyo. 34 


Sold by Thousand Springs Farm. Wendell, Idaho— 
Lot 60. 1 stud ram to Russian Commission i . 180 
Lot 61, | stud ram to Colorado State Reformatory : 310 
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Head 
Per 
Head 
Lot 62, | stud ram to Russian Commnission..................0.0..-2.---.-.-- $ 185 
Lot 63, | stud ram to J. E. Morse... we 245 
Lot 64, | stud ram to John A. McKnight, Montrose, Colo........... 220 
Lot 66, 5 stud rams to Selway Sheep Co... coe eeeceeeeeeeeeeeees 110 


Average on stud rams, $170.00. 


SUFFOLKS 


Sold by Jas. Bowman, Guelph, Ontario, Canada— 














Lot 109, | stud ram lamb to Mike Barclay, Blackfoot, Idaho...$ 750 
Lot 110, | stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie ek Se eee 200 
Lot 111, | stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie........2........ eee eee 450 
Lot 112, | stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie...........2..--....-sc-c:ececcecesc-ee 200 
Lot 113, | stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie........00002.... . 200 
Lot 114, 5 stud rams to. Mike Barcla¥..23..:.4..02b55-1........... 95 
Average on stud rams, $227.50. 
Sold by J. H. Patrick & Son, Ilderton, Canada— 
Lot 120, | stud ram to Covey & Blaney, Raymond, Idaho.......... 150 
Lot 121, | stud ram to A. W. Miles, Livingston, Mont................. 145 
Lot 122, | stud arm to C. E. Bouse, Rupert, Idaho........................ 135 
Lot 123, 5 stud rams to Hatch Bros, Woods Cross, Utah............ 75 
i stud: ram to Covey & Blaney... 140 
l stad tam to EF. ‘Wi. Heian a 105 
Average on stud rams, $105.00. 
Sold by University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho— 
Lot 125, | stud ram: to F. A. Bien@hedi. os... 155 
Lot 126, 1 stud ram to Utah Agricultural College... 170 
_ Lot 127, 3 stud rams to Chas. Redd, LaSal, Utah... 2... 100 
Average on stud rams, $105.00. 
Sold by Vauxhall Stock Farms, Vauvhall, Alberta, Canada— 
Lot 128, I stud ram to Mike Barclay........22..-..0...0.-2.:.c-c0-s--cekceeeseees 150) 
Lot 129, | stud ram to Covey & Blamey ~.2220.....00.0 2s eesececeeeeeeee: 260 
Lot (30, |} stud ram to: Mike Bareiyn.2505 4 2 et. 150 
Lot 131, 1 stud ram to F. A. Ellenwood... .ececeseecteeceeseeeeoeee 160 
Lot 132, | stud ram to A. W. Miles, Livingston, Montana... 165 
Lot 133, 5 stud rams to Quealy Scheep Co., Cokeville, Wyo....... 80 
Average on stud rams, $128.50. 
Sold by Robert Blastock, Filer, Idaho— 
16 yearling stud ewes to Laidlaw & Brockie................... , ae 
SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRES CROSS BREDS 
Sold by Mike Barclay, Blackfoot, Idaho 
Lot 134, 25 yearling range rams to Casten Olsen............................ $ 40 
Lot 135, 25 range ram lambs to S. M. Jorgensen............................ 32 
Sold by Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho— 
Lot 136, 18 yearling rams to Utah Construction Co....................... 60 
Lot 137, 25 range ram lambs to E. M. Otero eae 
Lot 138; 25 range ram lambs to J. Db: iane.. es... 42 
Sold by Deer Lodge Valley Farm Co., Anaconda, Montana— 
Lot 139, 25 range ram lambs, to E. M. Otero... eee 33 
Lot 140, 25 range ram lambs to Casten Olsen.......0..200.0.20.02.-0.0.--- 33 
LINCOLN-RAMBOUILLET CROSS BREDS 
Sold by Wood L. S. Co., Spencer, Idaho— 
Lot 141, 25 yearling range rams to Casten Olsen.........................-.. $ 68 
Lot 142, 25 yearling range rams to Casten Olsen........................:: (; 95 
Sold by Cunningham Sheep Co., Pendleton, Oregon— ; 
40 vearling range rams to Casten Olsen.............. iss. 0 
COLUMBIAS 
Sold by U. S. Sheep Experiment Station, Dubois, Idaho— 
| yearling ram: to Gite. Regen $ 110 
1 yearling ram to L. B. Neilson... ceesneseeneoeeee 125 
2 yearling rams to J. L. Sevey & Soms ..020...2.... eee -eeon 75 
I yearling ram ‘to Cadteh Oletie os a0 ba 72 
5 yearling rams to R. B. Marquiss..................---......0--+00---++ 81 
CORRIEDALES 
Sold by U. S. Sheep Experiment Station, Dubois, Idaho— 
Lot 80, | stud ram to Adams-McGill, Ely, Nevada $ 75 
Lot 81, | stud ram to Manti L. S. Co... eee 105 
Lot 82, 1 stud ram to Manti L. S. Co... : 80 
Lot 83, | stud ram to L. U. Sh. Co... Sees | 
Lot 84, | stud ram to A. H. Anderson, Salt Lake C't ty. at 
Lot 85, 5 stud rams to V. S. Griffith... pale Sree 
Sold by Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyoning_ 
Lot 78, 25 yearling range rams to L. U. Sh. Co... 37 
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COTSWOLDS 
Sold by T. A. Butterfield, Riverton, Utah— 
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Lot 86, 25 range rams to Neff Bros., Salt Lake....... $50 
Sold by J. E. Magley, Monroe, Utah— 
Lot 161, | stud ram to Walter Buniger, Fruita, Colo. 00000... 50 
LINCOLNS 
Sold by Maple Avenue Stock Farm, London, Canada— 
| stud ram to:Chas. Redd.............................. $80 
1 stud ram to D, Kigis, Corvallis, Oregon... 85 
1 stud ram to J. L. Sevey & SOmS..u....2....- cece esecceeceeeceeenees 65 
Sold by J. H. Patrick & Son, Ilderton, Ontario, Canada— 
1 stud ram to Day Farms Co.... 4 125 
| stud ram to Eugene Patrick 200: 75 
| stud ram to Eugene Patrick... esses 100 
i stud ram te-O. AS Sctaie @ Sot... 70 
il stud ram to O. A. Schulz-& Som....2---......2.02........... a 
1 stud ram to Walter Buniger........ AS G23 o5 BOe SE 27) 65 
Sita wars tO Lz Gl eves a ) ae 
PANAMAS 
Sold by Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho— 
Lot | yearling ram to A. H. Anderson... Lite: 60 
eee ee ee eee ........... 65 : =o 
25 yearling rams to J. D. Little.......... Tn: OR The Australian Grand Champion a the Medium Wool Classes at the 
25 yearling rams to Wales Spencer ................. sacl dh nro 65 Recent Sydney Show. 











COLORADO CATTLE MEN ASK 
PUBLIC DOMAIN REGULATIONS 


The Colorado Stockgrowers Associa- 
tion has for many years taken a strong 
position in favor of the leasing of the 
public domain, and at its recent midsum- 
mer convention at Meeker, Colorado, on 
July 2 reiterated its stand on this ques- 
tion in the following resolution: 


Whereas, The regulation of the unappro- 
priated public domain is becoming more and 
more imperative, in the interest of both the 
live-stock men and the general public; and 

Whereas, This association has for many years 
advocated the leasing of the remaining unap- 
propriated areas of the public domain by the 
Federal government; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the Color- 
ado Stockgrowers Association, in convention 
assembled at Meeker, Colorado, July 2, 1927, 
again indorse the position taken heretofore, and 
ask that Congress immediately enact a law 
providing for the leasing of the unappropri- 
ated public domain by the proper Federal 
agency; such law to incorporate the following 
principles: That bona fide residents of the 
State of Colorado be given preference in the 
leasing of the public domain in this state; 
that proper recognition be given the holders of 
real property in the leasing of the land, and 
that the ability of the land to produce neces- 
sary feed for the handling of stock be taken 
into consideration, as well as the location of 
the property; people using certain ranges for 
many years and holding real property sufficient 
to care for the stock desired to be grazed 
should be given first right; long-term leases; 


fees based on cost of administration, plus a 
reasonable amount for the county and state 
in which the area lies; proper provisions for 
the establishment of grazing districts by local 
option. 


RANGE MEETING AT THE GREAT 
BASIN EXPERIMENT STATION 


Approximately 200 people interested in 
range problems gathered at the Great 
Basin Range Experiment Station ten miles 
east of Ephraim, Utah, on August 16 and 
17 to see the results of experimental work 
which has been carried on at that station 
since 1913. Included among the visitors 
were cattlemen, sheep growers, farmers, 
and water users from all over the state of 
Utah. The Utah Cattle and Horse Grow- 
ers Association was represented by Presi- 
dent J. M. Macfarlane, the Utah Wool- 
growers by President H. M. Harvey, 
Secretary J. M. Hooper and ten mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee. This 
was the third biennial field day of the 
Great Basin Station, under the leadership 
of Director C. L. Forsling, held by the 
Forest Service in cooperation with the 
Extension Service of the state of Utah. 

The party left Ephraim on the morning 
of the 16th and inspected the various 
sample plots and other projects of the Ex- 
periment Station. Special emphasis was 
placed on results in methods of range 
management to improve the stand of 
native forage plants, in artificial reseed- 
ing and the effect of grazing on watershed 
protection. 

In one place an area was shown that had 
not improved materially since the range 
was badly depleted 30 years ago and at 





the present time requires over seven acres 
to graze a cow one month. This was con- 
trasted with another piece of range which 
was in bad condition 30 years ago but 
had improved under range management 
and now requires only 2.4 acres to graze 
1 cow one month. 

The results of the watershed experiment 
indicate that a plant cover on watersheds 
is very effective in checking floods and 
erosion from summer rains. Surface run- 
off had been decreased by approximately 
69 per cent and the amount of erosion 
has been reduced about 59 per cent as the 
result of an improvement of the plant 
cover from where it occupied 16 per cent 
of the ground to where it now occupies 
approximately 45 per cent of the ground 
surface. The results indicate also thiat 
well managed grazing will not cause injury 
to watersheds. 

The morning of July 17 was devoted 
to a meeting of the stockmen to consider 
the control of the open public domain 
range. Sam _ Jorgensen, sheepmen of 
Salina, Utah, was selected as chairman of 
the meeting. Congressman Don B. Col- 
ton of Utah, who addressed the stock- 
men, urged that they get together on 4 
plan for handling the open public domain 
range. Most of the speakers who follow- 


ed emphasized the present unsatisfactory 
condition in the use of the public domain, 
pointing out that it had already been re- 
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duced very materially in carrying capa- 
city and that this destruction would con- 
tinue until the land was placed under 
some system of control, and advocated 
some system of control similar to that on 
the national forests. The following reso- 
lutions were adopted: 


That as a representative body of agricul- 
turists and stockmen that we go on record as 
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favoring federal control of the public domain. 

Whereas this body of stockmen attending 
the Great Basin Convention at the Great 
Basin Experiment Station near Ephraim, Utah, 
on August 17, 1927, and after going over the 
experiments conducted by the Great Basin Ex- 
periment Station, and seeing the benefits al- 
ready derived from these experiments with their 
limited means, and realizing the necessity of 
expansion of the work to take in the different 
forage plants and experiment with therm as to 
their adaptability to the forests and public 
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domain of this state, and the necessity of more 
extended experiments with range control: we, 
in convention, hereby respectfully petition our 
Congressmen to use their best efforts in secur- 
ing a larger appropriation to carry on this re- 
search work so necessary for building up the 
range of this section and we earnestly call to 
their attention the imperative need of more 
work along this line and the absolute necessity 
of an appropriation adequate to carry on this 
work, by our next Congress. 











AROUND 


The notes on weather conditions ap- 
pearing under the name of the various 
states are furnished by J. Cecil Alter or 
the U. S. Weather Bureau, and based 
upon reports and publications of that 
bureau. 

The letters are from interested readers. 
The Wool Grower welcomes and desires 
such communications from any part of 
the country and also invites comments 
and opinions upon questions relating to 
the sheep industry and statements of oc- 
currences of importance and significance 
to wool growers. 

WYOMING 

Ranges generally have been green and 
soft, the usual late summer curing having 
been prevented by frequent showers. This 
wet weather also interfered somewhat 
with haying in some eastern sections. Dry, 
sunshiny weather is needed for the range. 
Only the southwestern portion is reported 
dry enough. Live stock, however, have 
done rather well, and shipping has begun 
in a number of sections. 


Rock Springs 

Ewe lambs were contracted here during 
August at 1214 cents and wethers at 1114 
cents. Some ewes have also changed 
hands, with $11 paid for yearlings and $6 
for old ewes. October is the big lamb 
shipping month in this section. 

It has been very dry here during the 
past month and there are only fair pros- 
pects for good range feed. 

Grazing land is assessed in this county 
at $1.50 an acre. Fourteen thousand acres 
of this same grazing land that is so assessed 
has been bought and sold for 50 cents an 
acre. 

W. W. Gottsche. 


Meeteetse 
We have had some wet weather during 
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Agust and feed conditions and prospects 
are good. 

The number of sheep breeders is in- 
creasing in this section. Ewe lambs for 
breeding purposes have been selling re- 
cently at $10 a head. Feeder lambs were 
contracted during August at ten and 
eleven cents. 

Frank Edmonds. 
MONTANA 

Ranges have continued in splendid con- 
dition, having cured satisfactorily as a 
general rule, with an abundant supply 
of winter range feed in sight. Live stock 
are generally in good or excellent condi- 
tion, and buying and shipping have been 
rather active in the last few days of the 
month. Haying progressed with only 
slight hindrance from showers. Frost oc- 
curred in northeastern counties, but did 
little harm. 

Phipps 

July was a very hot month and the 
wettest | have ever seen. Feed at present 
(August 3) is abundant and quite green. 

| have not heard of any sales of sheep 
or lambs recently. Our lamb crop was 
smaller this year by 40 or 50 per cent 
and most of it will move out of here 
during October. 

James Kirk. 


Bigfork 

A few light rains recently have started 
the grass on the range and with a few 
more we will have good fall feed. 

Yearling ewes have been bringing from 
$11 to $14; mixed ages from $11 to $12, 
and old ewes, $6 to $10. 1 contracted my 
white-faced mixed lambs in July at 11% 
cents. | .am holding 500 extra good 
yearling ewes at $14 a head. Broken- 
mouthed ewes are worth from $5 to $6 
a head and solid mouths from $8 to $10. 


Grazing lands are assessed here for taxa- 
tion purposes at $5 an acre. 

P. M. Case. 
Phillipsburg 

Rainy weather during August inter- 
fered badly with haying, but helped to 
start the feed on the fall ranges. 

During July wether lambs were con- 
tracted at 11 cents and 12 cents was of- 
fered for ewe lambs for breeding, but none 
were sold. October is the heavy shipping 
time for this section. There have been no 
sales of ewes recently; about the same 
number are to be bred as last year. 

Lands used for grazing purposes only 
are assessed in this county from $4.00 up. 

G. A. Cartier 
IDAHO 

The lower pastures and ranges generally 
have dried out considerably because of 
insufficient rain and too much wind and 
sunshine, though feed has been sufficient, 
and the mountain ranges have been better. 
Thus live stock are mostly in good or ex- 
cellent condition. Haying: progressed 
satisfactorily. Lamb shipments have 
been rather heavy from a number of sec- 
tions. 

Monteour 

Some rain during August did lots of 
good in the high mountains but the lower 
country is dry and needing rain. Unless 
there is rain soon, fall range feed will 
fall below the mark: 

There has been some trading in ewes- 
lately, two-year-olds getting $15, yearlings 
$10 to $12, and old ewes as high as $7.75.. 
The breeding flocks will be about the same 
size as usual. Quite a few bucks were put 
in with the ewes on August 20. We mar- 
ket most of lambs in this section during 
June, July, and early August: 

Lands used for grazing only are asses- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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THE SUMMER RAINFALL RECORD 


Precipitation was unevenly distributed over nearly every state during the sum- 
mer, some stations having minus departures and others ample plus values within the 
same states. On the whole precipitation will average approximately normal, but 
range conditions for the autumn and possibly the winter will be patchy, many re- 
gions good and some dry. Abnormally dry weather has prevailed in the Northwest 
excepting slight excesses in precipitation in southeastern Washington, northeastern 
Oregon, and northern Idaho, the Idaho panhandle having had copious precipitation 
each month. California has been typically dry each month, and Nevada has been 
abnormally dry in the south and middle portions, and wetter than usual each month 
in northern sections. The northern portions of Arizona and New Mexico have had 


an excess of rain each month, but the southern half of each state has been dry. West- 
ern Texas has been very dry all summer until August when the Amarillo section 
caught up with a generous rainy spell. Colorado has had wet weather all summer 
in practically all sections, rain being much too plentiful for sheep interests in some 
. ateas. Wyoming has had enough rain in most sections each month, much of the 
state having too much late summer rain. Utah rains were near normal in northern 
counties, and while July was dry in the south, June and August rains brought the 
summer totals up nicely. Montana was dry in the northern portion in June and 
August, though it was not a bad season as July was wet; Helena’s dry June was 
amply offset by wet weather in July and August. On the whole, precipitation condi- 
tions for the summer have been comparatively satisfactory over the western range 
states. 
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EXCESS AND DEFICIENCY OF 
MOISTURE AT VARIOUS POINTS 


Precipitation on. the Western Livestock Ranges 
during June, July amd August, 1927 and 


Departure from the Normal. 


Total for 
Station 3 month 
Washington 
ERE 5, 
nN Ram ieee eee 1.88 
Walla Walla .................... 2.80 
Oregon 
Pertenece 3.90 
SS; eae 2.19 
Mose c.5 2221 072 
California 
DS eee 0.50 
San Francisco .............. 0.38 
Los Angeles .....:................ T 
Nevada 
Winnemucca .................... 1.70 
OSES a eee 0.61 
| FREES 0.05 
Arizona 
Eee 1.06 
NTN LGA ta 8.03 
New Mexico 
eens tt. Ta 
RE IORE a ERTS 3.67 
Texas 
Amarillo 3222012. 8:50 
PN GEARS SSE eae 3.44 
i. pees 3.96 
Montana tL sorte 
Helena ......... ey fat ti 4.99 
FAA 3.41 
WMNG oi hoa es 5.25 
North Dakota 
Williston .2cc.0oc02 cs 7.62 
Idaho 
Lewiston ............ tie. tet 3.28 
See 1.85 
Boise ...... SRR oe ixechuas 1.15 
Utah 
el ee Neen AN 1.85 
Salt Lake City... 1.98 
a lac ereinanadan leer 5.01 
I al Choc sccvencinaciee 5.70 
Wyoming 
Yellowstone _..................... 3.65 
Sreeree 2 6.35 
| SE er 3.11 
Cheyenne ......................... 8.72 
South Dakota 
Wenee Caey ..........2......:. 8.82 
Nebraska 
Notth Platte. ........:..;.2.. 8.35 
Colorado 
NS Rae we? 
Pueblo .... i eee 
Grand Junction .............. 3.84 
Kansas 


Dodge City oc. 13.86 


Departure 


—1.12 
—0.68 
+0.77 


—).22 
+0.16 
—1.00 


+0.02 
+(),21 
—0.07 


+0.72 
—0.31 
—1.12 


—1,09 
+ 1.69 


+1.64 


—2.26 


—().47 
—4.10 
—0.44 


LA? 


—)).06 


—(75 
+071 


+1.45 
—().33 
—() 07 


—(),22 
lh tl 
+1.52 
+1.94 


—).19 
+2.47 
+0.0 
+369 


+-().57 
0.14 


+3.44 
+1.90 


+4.57 
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(Continued from page 21) 
ved here at $3 per acre; in some other 
counties, the assessed valuation is $5.00. 
i 
OREGON 


Unirrigated meadows and pastures are 
dry, but all pastures and ranges have pro- 
vided ample feed for live stock, with the 
result. that most animals are in good or 
better condition, though no extensive ship- 
ping has occurred. The alfalfa crops 
have been taken in satisfactorily condi- 
tion as a rule, with good tonnage reported. 

Bandon 

| have seen but-few reports from the 
coast section of Oregon and northern 
California, although this country is ad- 
mirably adapted for sheep and goat rais- 
ing and there are quite a number of small 
flocks scattered through the country. At 
present there is a stiff demand for breed- 


ing stock and quite a bit of stock is being 
shipped in from the eastern ranges al- 


though it is next to criminal to unload 
some of the stuff that is being shipped 
in for breeders. Results from this stock 
are apt to prove very uncertain on account 
of its not readily adapting itself to coast 
feed and climatic conditions. Last winter 
and spring weather was severe on flocks 
brought in from the desert ranges and 
losses on this stock in some cases ran as 
high as 50 per cent while losses of native- 
raised stock were practically negligible. 

Fine wools do not thrive at all along 
the coast. Cotswolds and black-faced 
Cotswold crosses predominate. Romneys 
are gaining in popular favor and would 
rapidly gain in' number if stock could be 
secured. Logged off land is being seeded 
and stocked with sheep and goats as rap- 
idly as stock can be obtained. There is no 
changing of range to speak of, flocks be- 
ing pastured on, the same range for years 
and years. Very little feeding is done, 
although it would prove profitable. 
Lambing takes place on the open range 
from early January until May and the 
Native stock is so hardy that there is a 
very small lamb loss. Abundance of 
green feed at breeding time induces proli- 
ficacy and the percentage of lambs born 
is large. : 

Lambs sold fu 10 cents early in the 
season, but dropped to eight and 9 cents 


later. Native-raised ewes bring $8 to $12. 
Very little herding is done although flocks 
are corraled at night where ‘coyotes men- 
ace. Coyotes have taken their toll al- 
though they are not numerous. Poison is 
the most effective means of combating 
this pest. 

We do not find much encouragement 
from local chambers of commerce or 
county agents. County agents seem to 
be taken up almost exclusively with dairy- 
ing which utilizes a very small proportion 
of the land available for pasturage, and 
two county agents: with whom we talked 
professed to know very little about sheep 
or goats and the possibilities of the im- 
mense range available in the coast coun- 
ties of Oregon and California. 

H. B. Steiner. 


WASHINGTON 


Showery weather has kept the forest 
fire hazard down comparatively low, and 
maintained pastures and ranges in gener- 
ally good condition, with a consequently 
good condition reflected in the live stock 
of the state. Haying progressed satis- 
factorily but the .third crop was light 
in eastern sections for the want of rain 
when most needed. 


CALIFORNIA 

A large amount of pasture and range 
feed has kept live stock up in good or 
excellent condition, both on the lower 
slopes and in the mountain areas, though 
all lower pastures are dry. Some grass 
fires occurred in central valleys and brush 
fires in southern counties, though the fire 


hazard has not been serious. 


Oakland 

We are having a good deal of fog in 
the mornings here, but it is clear in the 
afternoon and not hot. 

I am a bookkeeper for a killer of sheep 
and lambs and from my point of view, | 
think more should be written about tke 
retail end of the business for sheepmen. 
In our business we find lamb prices too 
high in the country to enable us to sell 
in the cities. Lambs at over 26 cents a 
pound, dressed weight, do not sell. [t is 
hurting the sheep business by getting 
prices so high, and | think it is a matter 
that should be taken up; otherwise pecple 
will forget to eat lamb in the future 

D. C. Behee. 
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NEVADA 

The lower ranges are mostly dry, 
while the winter range territory has not 
had enough rain as a ‘rule to supply the 
fall and winter forage. However, the 
mountain range areas, where most of the 
live stock have been located this month, 
are in pretty good shape and live stock 
have done comparatively well. The 
second hay crop was taken generally in 
satisfactory condition. 


UTAH 

The mountain areas have furnished 
ample forage and live stock without excep- 
tion are in good or excellent condition. 
However, the lower areas, and especially 
the winter grazing sections, have not had 
enough rain to bring on the fall and win- 
ter feed. The third crop of alfalfa has 
done very well, and the second crop was 
gathered with little loss or hindrance 
from the weather. 


Provo 


August has brought us some reat hot 
weather and a few small showers. From 
present indications the fall range feed will 
be pretty good. — I have not heard of any 
contracting of lambs recently, nor any 
sales of ewes. Most of the lambs will be 
marketed during September. 

C. L. Johnson. 


COLORADO 

Cool showery weather prevailed, the 
showers being excessive over most eastern 
counties. This has been comparatively 
good for the grasses, but has interfered 
somewhat with haying over most of the 
state. Live stock have had good pastur- 
age and are in good or excellent condi- 
tion. The hay and grain crops were 
mostly rather late in maturing; and roads 
have been heavy in eastern parts. 


Gunnison 

There was plenty of rain during August 
and the fall range is looking fine, Ail of 
our lambs were contracted by the first 
of June at 11% cents; the ewe lambs went 
at $5.25 at that time. The first part 
of October sees the big volume of our 
lambs moved out of here. 
ber of ewes as we did last year. 

Range lands are taxed at $40 a section. 

L. H. Rouviere. 
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ARIZONA 

Light to copious showers have occurred 
with timeliness and resulted in a generally 
good range, with an adequate water 
supply. Live stock are mostly in good 
or excellent condition. The weather has 
not been excessively warm; in fact at 
night it has been cool. 

Flagstaff 

Since quite early in the spring feed con- 
ditions on the sheep range in Arizona 
have been fairly satisfactory. Most of 
the early lambs have been marketed, hav- 
ing brought good prices both locally and 
at the packing centers. Some of the 
late lambs, those dropped in the northern 
counties in April and May, were con- 
tracted early in the year to speculators 
at 10% cents per pound. Others of the 
same age are being held for 11% and 
twelve cents. But few of the heavy early 
lambs will find their way to the feed lots 
this year, the packers having taken all 
that were suitable for slaughter. 

But few sales of old ewes bred for 
early lambing have been reported. “Gum- 
mer” ewes for the most part it seems this 
year will be carried over and lambed by 
the growers themselves, many of whom 
seem anxious to “horn” in on the high 
prices that seem to fall to the lot of 
those who market earliest in the spring. 
Then, too, there seems to be quite a scar- 
city of ewes, making it necessary to carry 
over everything that will survive another 
winter. Throughtout last winter the nat- 
ural losses of sheep on the range were 
light. It was what the old timers of the 
range call a good old ewe winter. 

Bert Haskett. 
NEW MEXICO 

Showers have been ample and mostly 
well distributed, producing a good to ex- 
cellent range generally. Live stock are 


thus in very good shape, many animals. 


being reported excellent. Haying was 
interfered with to a certain extent, though 
no important losses occurred. There are, 
however, a few localities where it remains 
too dry for the range and live stock are 
not doing so well, some being moved 
to better sections. Corn has done well, 
and the crop has been mostly cut and 
shocked. 
Vaughn 

At this time, August 8, the summer 

range feed is extra good, due to rains, 
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which, however, have not been general, 
and in some sections it is quite dry. Most 
of the lamb crop, which was smaller this 
year, moves out of this section the last 
two weeks of October. 

There will be a good demand for Ram- 
bouillet rams here this fall. 

John Burguete. 
Roswell 

My ranch is in Eddy County and it is 
very dry, but 50 per cent of Eddy County 
and 90 per cent of Chaves is well grassed 
and good winter feed is assured. 

From $11 to $12.50 has been paid here 
recently for ewes of mixed ages; yearlings 
have brought $11 and old ewes $5. Ewe 
lambs for breeding purposes have been 
contracted at 12 cents, while feeder lambs, 
ewes and wethers mixed, have reached 11 
cents, and straight wethers, 10 cents Octo- 
ter is the big shipping month in this sec- 
ticn. The number of ewes to be bred this 
fall is under that of 1926 by 10 per cent. 

Lands suitable for grazing only are 
assessed here at $1.25 an acre. 

C. M. Farnsworth. 
Magdalena 

We had enough rain during August to 
make good grass and it looks as if the fall 
feed would be better than it has been for 
the past three years. 

Most of the lambs will move from this 
section the latter part of October and the 
fore part of November. The _ heaviest 
contracting of lambs occurred in March, 
the contract figure being ten cents for 
all kinds. 

| have not heard of any sales of year- 
ling ewes here, but some old ones have 
been marketed at 4%4 cents a pound. 
About the same number of ewes will be 
bred this fall as a year ago. 

Land used for grazing alone is essessed 
at 75 cents. 

Dewey Dismukes. 


WESTERN TEXAS 

This region has had an abundance of 
rain and ranges have steadily improved 
in most counties. Live stock and range 
conditions are therefore mostly in good 
or excellent condition, though the range is 
reported to be drying around San An- 
tonio. 

Prices on sheep in West Texas during 
the month of August were the highest 
they have been since the period immedi- 
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ately following the war. By the end of 
the month approximately 90 per cent of 
the lambs had been contracted, most of 
them by local buyers, but with a fair per- 
centage of them headed toward the north- 
ern feeders. Deliveries began the latter 
part of August, but the big month for 
deliveries will be October as it was last 
year. The lambs are about as fat as they 
were last year and one man who has 
bought a lot of them declares they are 
even fatter. Aldwell Brothers of Sonora 
topped the sales on mutton lambs, with 
their February mutton lambs bringing 
11% cents and weighing about eighty 
pounds on the average. They are Ram- 
bouillets and came from a ranch where 
about 200 ewes are run to the section. 

Contracts on mixed lambs for October 
delivery ranged around $7 per head with 
few of the ewe lambs for sale. The ten- 
dency seems to be to hold the young end 
of the stuff and sell off the old ewes. The 
broken mouths were bringing $3.50 to $4 
in sales, but the pulp feeders think the 
prices are too high and have not been 
buying any too actively. The old cwes 
have been selling at $6 and $7 and a large 
number of them are to goout. The Plains 
country of -Texas had a reasonably heavy 
demand for sheep to use on milo-maize 
fields. In fact, the whole of southwest 
Texas is making a good feed crop, which 
has been selling at a low price. Some of 
the ranches, more of them than last year, 
have a good patch of feed, which will be 
invaluable in case of an emergency. The 
new feed, hegira, made a very excellent 
crop. It has a good head and the stalk 
is also good for stock. 

The wool crop for the fall is estimated 
at about 6,000,000 pounds, and about the 
same number of ranchmen will shear. 
Prices on the crop are expected to be 
better than they were last year. Some of 
the ranchmen are already taking steps 
toward breeding for a better and larger 
wool yield. Several have Delaine bucks 
which they will use on their Rambouillet 
ewes. West Texas has had a good wool 
crop for years and no change in this 
reputation is to be allowed. Bob Martin 
on the Indio Ranch in Maverick County 
is to breed 16,000 ewes in September. He 
bought 225 bucks from T. L. Drisdale for 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Arizona Association Builds Bridge 
for its Members 
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The New Sheep Bridge Over the Salt River. 


The bridge shown at the top of the above illustrations was recently constructed 
by the Arizona Wool Growers Association at a total cost of $3,413.97, of which 
amount $1000 was provided by the U. S. Forest Service. The bridge spans the Salt 
River at a point twenty-two miles east and north of Mesa, and is used by sheepmen 
who move their flocks to and from the lambing gronds around Mesa and the Sit- 
greaves and Apache national forests and White Mountains north of the river. 

Incidentally it is the ‘last word’ in shzep bridges. Its span is 200 feet, with an 
approach of 120 feet, and it is suspended 21 feet above the water. It is boarded on 
the floor and sides, is three feet wide, and will carry a maximum load of eighty 
tons. Corrals are located at each end of the bridge, into which the sheep are herded 
and then headed to the v-shaped entranc: to the bridge, over which they go quite 
willingly and in an orderly fashion, as shown in the lower pictures. 

Applications for use of the bridge are made to the Forest Service and granted 
in the order of their receipt. The cost of using the bridge is estimated to be five 
cents a head, which is a very small figure when compared to the cost of driving 
sheep through the water, with the resultant loss of sheep and time. 


This is not the first bridge to be erected at this point. In 1915 a poorly con- 
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structed affair was built which lasted 
one season. It was replaced by the sus- 
pension bridge shown in the center of 
the above group. This bridge was built 
by the Arizona Wool Growers Association 
without the aid of engineers, and lasted 
ten years. The new bridge has been de- 
signed and erécied by engineers to ‘last 
a lifetime’. According to Secretary Em- 
bach of the Arizona Association, plans 
are now being made for the construction 
of a similar bridge across the Verde River 
above Lima Point during the coming 
winter. 





WOOL PRODUCTION IN 
CALIFORNIA 


“Wool Production in California,” a 
bulletin of interest to wool growers gen- 
erally, but of particular value to Cali- 
fornia sheepmen, has recently been pub- 
lished by the Agricultural College of the 
University of California. It is the work 
of Prof. J. F. Wilson of that institution 
and treats in a very capable and interest- 
ing manner the various aspects of wool- 
growing in California. The bulletin is 
divided into sections that deal with the 
charactertistics of California’ wool, the 
grades of wool, its classification, cross- 
breeding for wool production, factors af- 
fecting wool values, wool grading and 
sortin®, preparing wool for market, and 
marketing it. In regard to the marketing 
of wool, Prof. Wilson states: 


“Dealing through selling agencies is neces- 
sary because very few textile mills purchase di- 
rectly from the grower. The manufacturer 
finds it advisable to make his purchases of 
stock at intervals throughout the year, and to 
buy at one time more wool of the grades in 
which he is interested than is produced by 
most individual growers. Each mill is equipped 
to manufacture certain kinds of fabrics and 
therefore can use only those grades of wool 
which are suited to its special needs. For ex- 
ample, a mill which makes carpets and rugs uses 
only coarse wool. The manufacturer of men’s 
worsted suitings: buys only wools of the fine 
and medium grades and of combing length. The 
felt mill usually wants fine wool, but may use 
the shorter lengths. 

“Grading wool on the ranch at shearing 
time is justified only among owners of very 
large flocks. The expense incurred in grading 
on the ranch is relatively high for small clips, 
and unless the total amount of wool is large, 
the amount of certain grades will be so small 
that their subsequent sale to a manufacturer 
would be difficult. These facts point to the 
necessity for some agency which will concen- 
trate the growers’ clips, grade them, and dis- 
pose of each grade to the manufacturer who 
has a use for it, Several agencies and sub- 
agencies now perform this function.” 
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ADVERTISING THE SHEEP 
INDUSTRY 

| have been interested in Mr. Shallen- 
berger’s articles on the value of publicity 
and advertising, but | also sympathize 
with the editor, when he says that he can- 
not subscribe to all his views. That’s my 
sentiment exactly. 

I can’t understand why the sheep in- 
dustry should not advertise its products 
the same as any other industry. Neither 
cai. | see why judicious and sensible ad- 
vertising should necessarily be so expen- 
sive as to absorb about a million dollars 
annually, as Mr. Shallenberger estimates 
in his latest: article entitled ‘Caution, 
Crepe and Contributions.” That would 
mean “crepe” indeed, and maybe an un- 
dertaker besides since an advertising 
baby of that kind would be still born. 
The sheep industry has gone through 
more than one advertising campaign in 
the past and “‘printer’s ink” proved to be 
mighty good medicine for many a sore 
spot, so that we'd better keep plenty of 
it on hand in the family chest for future 
use. 

Our ‘products are staples to be sure, so 
are boots and shoes and groceries, yet 
they are advertised every day in the week 
with extra space on Saturdays and “sale” 
days. If the sheep industry does not use 
printer's ink to keep its products before 
the eyes of the people, it can easily be 
forgotten that lambs are good to eat, that 
fiddle strings are made from sheep guts 
and ladies’ fancy slippers and hand bags 
are manufactured from sheep hides, that 
doctors’, lawyers’ and baccalaureate de- 
grees were originally written upon and 
on that account are still called “sheep- 
skins”; that shoe shines and greases are 
made from lanolin (wool fat); that the 
Indian Mutiny might have been pre; 
vented if the Sepoys’ cartridges had been 
tipped with mutton tallow instead of beef 
tallow or lard; that blankets and flannel 
suits and petticoats and what nots are 
made from sheep’s wool and so on “ad 
libitum.” 

Nor is that all that we need to adver- 
tise. Competition is very keen nowadays 
and it’s apt to get keener. Silk and cot- 
ton and linen are not our only competi- 
tors. 
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Competition may be fair or false; no 
matter, in either case, publicity is the 
indispensable remedy. If we want tariff 
protection to overcome foreign competi- 
tion either in wool or frozen or packed 
mutton, we cannot get it without pub- 
licity. But while publicity may be con- 
sidered to be advertising, yet very much 
of it need not be paid advertisements, and 
there’s the rub. Mr. Shallenberger con- 
tends that the human appetite cannot be 
altered by alluring advertisements and he 
quotes “the very satisfactory condition of 
the moonshine market’ as proof of his 
argument. That’s mighty poor proof 
though, because in the first place, it may 
be questioned if the moonshine market 
is really as satisfactory as all that, and 
then the continuous publicity bootlegging 
gets is an indirect but sufficient adver- 
tisement to keep the business before the 
eyes of the public. Mr. Shallenberger 
talks about the necessity of coin for suc- 
cessful advertising and he mentions 
$1000 to $7000 as sample rates for page 
advertisements and three million dollars 
as a combination advertising campaign 
fund to increase mutton and wool con- 
sumption. But coin is not the only thing 
needed in the successful conduct of this 
world’s business, nor is real success al- 
ways compensated with coin. There is 
yet such a thing as service left and thank 
God there are still men and women who 
are able and willing to sacrifice coin for 
the sake of a good cause. There is a lot 
of opportunity for cooperation on this 
earth too and some of it is of a kind un- 
known to mere coin hunters and money 
pirates. From this point of view an ad- 
vertising campaign to increase the con- 
sumption of wool and mutton and other 
things too, though perhaps a gigantic task, 
need not be as hopeless and expensive as 
Mr. Shallenberger would have us believe. 

Nor need the producers of cotton, linen, 
silk or wool necessarily be pitted against 
one another in their publicity campaigns. 
Each of these materials has a_ peculiar 
economic service value of its own that 
neither of the others may replace ade- 
quately. However, the fact that the 
majority of the consuming public is not 
aware of these real service values justi- 
fies, even demands, propaganda for pub- 
licity along such lines, as well as informa- 
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tion on the inferiority of artificial sub 
stitutes for wool and other animal fibers 
It is evident that part of such propagand: 
expense could be borne by the manufac 
turing organizations, as it would benefit 
them as well as the producers; then an 
other part of it could be handled a: 
“news” and not as paid advertisements. 


The services of the U. S. Department o 
Agriculture, the state agricultural college: 
clubs, etc., could be enlisted to aid i: 
publicity campaigns. And last, but not 
at all least, what about getting the ladic 
interested in such projects? They are 
usually quite as successful as the Lords 
of Creation in putting things over and 
why not such things? Is it really impos- 
sible that Dame Fashion should ever alter 
ber mind sufficiently to cover up her 
knees in the winter time, or to change 
flimsy rayon silk hose, that every negro 
can buy for six bits a pair, or less, for 
some nice warm stockings knit from real 
pretty colored wool, that would keep thei! 
legs from turning purple when the ther- 
mometer registers 15 below? Supposing 
that doctors were to prescribe wool un- 
derwear next to the body to replace silk 
or near silk as a cure for rheumatic or 
neurotic ailments? They do this in 
Europe and to mention just one instance 
out of millions, attesting the efficiency ot 
that simple remedy, | know the first mate 
of an ocean steamer who was a hopeless 
rheumatic cripple until he faithfully 
obeyed that prescription and now wears 
nothing but wool underwear next to his 
body whether he broils in the sun of a 
Caribbean port or paces the bridge in the 
icy gales of the North Atlantic. 

All of these things and thousands more 
l‘ke them indicate how the consumption 
cf wool might be stimulated by publicity, 
but it would be like carrying owls to 
Athens if | prolonged the subject. [How- 
ever, | cannot resist the temptation of a 
last word. As long as the sheep industry 
produces so many valuable economic 
commodities, it will be necessary that the 
real service values of these indispensable 
materials be kept before the consuming 
public by means of legitimate publicity 
at a reasonable cost, and it can be done. 


C. W. Clos. 
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SOUTHWESTERN LAMBS IN 
OHIO 

George L. Pugh, of Ohio, came across 
very well with his lamb feeding operations 
last season. Mr. Pugh was not raised with 
sheep either, but with hogs and cattle. 
Half a dozen years, however, have made 
him a discriminatins feeder. He _ be- 
gan with wethers. Some say there is 
no money to be made feeding a wether, 
but for the beginner the wether is a safer 
proposition, even if you have to dismiss 
the “velvet” idea and be content to make 
only the feed bill. The green hand with 
sheep has a chance to learn with wethers, 
and not be burying stuff right along be- 
cause of his “fool mistakes.”’ 

This season Mr. Pugh fed three types 
of ovine stuff: around 500 Ohio southern 
hill wethers, about the same sized flock 
of half-and-half native lambs and Texas 
lambs rather on the wrinkly order, and 
later on another band of 500 smoother 
Texas lambs that went into the feed lot 
at 57 pounds average. All of this stuff 
was sold early in April for delivery up 
to the Ist of May, the first cutout having 
been loaded the 18th of April. 

The wethers harvested some corn from 
the stalk with soy beans in the rows. They 
took care of the rougher hays and the 
hays that got wet or were noticeably be- 
low par in quality. The wethers were also 
fed by the hired man, whereas Mr. Pugh 
was pretty much Johnny-on-the-spot so 
far as seeing the lambs through the winter. 
With an advance of seventy-five cents a 
hundred over cost, with over ten pounds 
gain in carcass weight with the fleece off 
and an average of close to eleven pounds 
of wool, Mr. Pugh says the wethers have 
done him just about as much good as 
his lambs. 

The loss has been insignificant in all 
these bands. A-little annoyance was ex- 
perienced with sore feet in the band carry- 
ing natives, for the season has been open 
and the yards rather wet regardless of 
corn stalks that were used rather liber- 
ally. As a consequence Mr. Pugh had to 
keep these lambs in the barn more than is 
customary on his place. The three bands 
cost approximately $10,500 and by the 
time the wool has been sold the total sales 
will come close to $19,000. With the ex- 
ception of part of the corn bought at 60 
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Texas Lambs Finished in An Ohio Feed Lot. 


cents, the feed was all raised on Mr. 
Pugh’s farm of 210 acres. The feed was 
alfalfa hay, corn, silage and corn stover, 
the lambs having been fed personally by 
Mr. Pugh and the wethers by his farm 
hand, a colored man. The corn was 
shelled, by a tractor-driven sheller. 


Mr. W. G. Biddle, of Union County, 
has been feeding the same type of Texas 
lamb for several years and is the experi- 
enced and discriminating feeder who cuts 
down his losses to no-account figures. Mr. 
Biddle and his son feed their lambs per- 
sonally, the lambs in the picture indicat- 
ing the type of lamb that both the Biddles 








and Mr. Pugh prefer. 

Both of these farmers have high class 
clovers and alfalfa hay; they get their 
corn planted early and bring it to a sound 
maturity and buy no other kind of corn; 
they both have block silos and fill them 
with care so as to have no bad silage. 
The feeding stock is bought for strong 
constitutions, but both feeders are strong 
for the late finished lamb that gan be held 
cver the glut period and marketed late 
when the price has advanced to firm 
ground and when the killers will come 
out to the farm and buy the lambs. 


G. P. Williams. 








Sheep Affairs in Australia 


By A. C. Mills 


A number of matters of prime interest 
to the pastoral industry were discussed at 
the annual conferences of the Federal 
Graziers Council of Australia, the Wool- 
growers Council and the National Coun- 
cil of Woolselling Brokers held in Adelaide 
last month. The most important dealt 
with scientific research, and in the end the 
following resolution was unaminously 
agreed to: 

“That a fund be raised by voluntary sub- 
scription to provide means and facilities for 
research and other scientific activities and 
agencies for the improvement of methods and 
conditions in the pastoral and grazing indus- 
try throughout the Commonwealth, particularly 
in regard to diseases affecting stock; rabbits, 
and other animal pests, edible plant life, 
harmful plant life, and other subjects that will 


lead to the advancement of the pastoral in- 
dustry.” 


It is aimed to raise a minimum of at 
least $1,000,000 and the fund will be 
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managed by a joint committee of graziers 
and selling brokers that is to be known as 
the Australian Pastoral Research Trust 
Limited. The monies subscribed will be 
placed in authorized trust investments 
and the income applied for the purposes 
set out in the resolution. The method 
by which the fund is to be raised has not 
been definitely decided, but it will prob- 
ably be by a voluntary levy of so much 
per bale on wool sold in Australia during 
the coming season. There is some talk of 
the levy being on the basis of 48 cents per 
bale, and seeing that two and a half mil- 
lion bales, or just about that number, were 
sold last year that collection should cover 
the required capital, if the majority of 
growers are agreeable to the deduction. 
In addition there will be contributions 
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from the selling houses, which are likely 
to be on a liberal scale. 

The- proposition, in that it shows a 
spirit of self-help and independence of 
government aid, is commendable. Both 
the Federal and State Governments, pri- 
marily through the agency of the Council 
for Scientific and Industrial. Research, the 
Blowfly Committee, and the Prickley Pear 
Board, are already conducting research 
into some problems connected with the 
pastoral industry. It is felt, however, that 
these departmental activities are to some 
extent cramped for lack of finance and by 
the trammels of officialdom, and that 
graziers by subscribing their own capital 
could do much. The idea is to supple- 
ment, not supplant government efforts. 

Another matter considered by the con- 
ferences was wool offerings in Australia 
during the 1927-28 season. As a working 
basis it was considered that the quantity 
available for sale would comprise 2,250,- 
000 bales, compared with just over 2,500,- 
000 in 1926-27. Of the foregoing 1,220,- 
000 bales are to be auctioned before 
Christmas, the selling season opening in 
Sydney on August 29, and closing, except 
for oddments, about the middle of April, 
1928. 

Detailed statistics’ of the 1926-27 season 
have just been published from which it 
appears the total quantity of wool received 
into the selling brokers’ stores between 
July 1 and June 30 was 2,508,374 bales. 
Of these 2,450,897 bales were sold at auc- 
tion, and 32,051 shipped unsold, leaving 
25,426 on hand on July 1, 1927. 

The average price realized during the 
1926-27 season was $107.16 per greasy 
bale, equaling 33.72 cents a pound, and 
$126.12 a bale for scoured, or 55.98 cents 
per pound. This represents an all round 
average of $107.96 a bale or 34.44 cents 
a pound, compared with 33.42 cents in 
1925-26. In the latter season greasy 
averaged 32.98 cents and scoured 53 cents 
a pound, the average value per bale of 
all sales being $104.42. The fact that 
higher averages were realized last than 
in the previous season is accounted for by 
the relative firmness of the market be- 


tween January and June. Prior to that 
the selling price was appreciably lower. 


| referred previously to an estimate of 
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the 1927-28 clip, the figure given being 
2,250,000 bales, representing a decrease of 
10 per cent on the total for the previous 
year. This is considered in some quar- 
ters as being over optimistic. It is pointed 
out that losses of sheep have been heavy 
in Queensland, and not altogether neglig- 
ible in New South Wales and Victoria, 
due to the adverse season, and in addition 
the current clip is much lighter than usual 
in condition. Taking these factors into 
consideration, it is thought probable the 
production will be fully 15 per cent less 
in pounds, if not bales, than in 1926-27. 
The weight of wool in a bale necessarily 
varies from season to season according to 
the amount of condition carried by the 
fleece. Last year, being a comparatively 
flush season in most states, the average 
weight was 317.73 pounds, but in 1925-26 
it was 315.43 pounds. In 1927-28 it is 
expected to be a good deal less again. 
The future of the wool market in 
Australia and New Zealand is regarded as 
sound at the time of writing. All sections 
of the manufacturing trade promise to be 
well represented when the selling season 
opens, and prices firm, though it is prob- 
able there will be a wide margin between 
values of absolutely sound wools and those 
showing a break. A good deal of pub- 
licity has lately been given to the activi- 
ties of wool buyers on account of Russia. 
This is really nothing new, except that 
more of the country’s requirements are 
being bought here instead of in London, 
as hitherto. The move has no political 
significance, but is a matter of con- 
venience. The Soviet imposes a fairly 
heavy duty on staple, so the agents ap- 
parently find it more economical to buy 
here and have it scoured before shipping. 
The usual terms of cash within fourteen 
days, that apply to all Australian sales, 
are being observed in this connection. 


The Sydney annual sheep show and 
sales were held the beginning of July. 
Despite the dry climatic conditions the 
show was a marked success, the quality 
of the exhibits in the Merino, Corriedale, 
and Border Leiester sections particularly 
being much better than usual. The grand 
champion Merino ram was bred by the 
estate of the late F. E. Body, at Bunde- 
mar, and-was a direct descendant of the 
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famous Sir Charles. He must rank among 
the best of the champions seen at the show 
of recent years. The grand champion ewe 
came from the noted Uardry stud, of 
Charles Mills Ltd. She’ was also an ex- 
hibit of more than usual merit. 

The sensation in connection with the 
sales was the disposal by private treaty 
of F. D. McMaster’s Dalkeith, first prize 
winning ram in the two-year-old class, to 
F. S. Falkiner and Sons Ltd., of Boonoke 
The price was $25,200, and the vendor has 
the right of sending fifty ewes to the ram 
next season. 

Sales at auction were rather disappoint- 
ing, for which the uncertainty of the 
season was no doubt largely responsible 
The highest price realized was $4,410 
paid for a Boonoke ram. The next high- 
est was $3,528 given for a ram entered by 
the Austin Wanganella Co. Ltd., Wangan- 
ella. The Uardry stud sold one for $3,150 
and another for $2,772, the Bundemar stud 
one for $2,872.80, and F. B. S. Falkiner, 
Haddon Rig, a ram for $2,520. The top 
figure paid for a ram of the British breeds 
was $529.20, given for a New Zealand 
bred Romney. 





OREGON TAX ON FOREIGN STOCK 
ANNULLED 


The Oregon State Legislature at its last 
session passed a law providing for the 
collection of a fee of ten cents per head on 
cattle and horses of 400 pounds or more 
and for a fee of five cents a head on those 
weighing less, which were brought into, or 
through the state of Oregon. The amounts 
to be collected in this way were to be 
turned over to the Cattle and Horse 
Raisers’ Association. 





L. G. Beck, a stockman of Idaho, filed 
a complaint against the state of Oregon 
to test the constitutionality of the law, set- 
ting forth in it that approximately $70,- 
000 would be collected in this way at an 
expense of $4,000. The Federal court 
which tried the case rendered its decision 
on June 27, declaring the law to be un- 
constitutional and criticising the state 
legislature for its act. 
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The Boston Wool Market 


By Henry A. Kidder 


The Boston wool trade has achieved a 
hopeful and even optimistic frame of 
mind, which is in sharp contrast to what 
was noted at this time last year, and even 
down to May or June of this year. The 
foundation for this change in sentiment is 
found in the way that manufacturers have 
been taking over the current domestic clip. 
It is not material that they have been 
forced to take this course by the develop- 
ment of a real shortage in desirable 
foreign sorts. The fact remains that the 
idea has percolated through all sections 
of the wool manufacturing industry that 
domestic wools, especially those of the 
better type, are excellent property. 

That this is so is proved by the pur- 
chase in the closing days of August of 
between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 pounds 
of the best Montana and similar growths 
by one of the leading Boston houses. This 
purchase was supposed to be mainly Mon- 
tana wool of the choicest character, and 
much of it was in the original bags. Sev- 
eral houses were interested in the selling, 
but the whole trade was made for account 
of a single house with large topmaking 
interests, and also having a close English 
connection. 

Grease prices paid for the Montana wool 
are reported to have ranged from 39 to 
42, cents, bulk probably at 40 cents and 
a little better. The best of the wools in 
the original bags-are said to have cost 
the buyer $1 to $1.05, depending on 
whether buyer or seller does the estimat- 
ing. Talk in the trade is that the buyer 
did a good stroke of business, as he had a 
chance to get the cream of the market 
at moderate prices. While the clean cost 
seems low compared to the reported 
grease prices, this is explained by the un- 
usually light condition of much of the 
Montana clip this year. 

Summer Street has give much atten- 
tion to this transaction, or rather series 
of transactions, as several of the larger 
houses contributed large lines of original 
bag wool to the total. Such wools had 
the staple in, but it is understood that 
some graded fine and fine medium and 
half-blood wool was also included. That 
so large a block of really choice wool has 


been lifted off the market, and especially 
by so shrewd a buyer, with large inter- 
ests in buying and selling wool, as well 
as in topmaking and yarn spinning, has 
been a matter of great encouragement to 
the trade, and the position of all holders 
of similar wools has been greatly streng- 
thened. 

While the above has naturally attracted 
wide attention in the trade, it is not to 
be understood that it is the only enccur- 
aging feature in the recent trading. In 
fact, the opposite is the actual situation. 
The American Woolen Company has been 
buying steadily and freely for weeks, and 
has an unusual number of crews at work 
in the Summer Street houses taking up 
its purchases. It is also said that the con- 
cern has hundreds of wool sorters con- 
stantly at work at its big mills, all of 
which is interpreted to mean that the 
prices made by the big concern on its new 
light weight goods have been found at- 
tractive to buyers. 


But the leading interest has been by no 
means alone in the matter of increasing its 
takings of raw wool. August has seen a 
return of the market to nearer normal 
conditions than has been the case for a 
long time. This has been especially 
marked during the last half of the period, 
a time when the market is affected by 
vacations and other disturbances inciden- 
tal to the pre-Labor Day period. While 
stocks of foreign wool left unsold in this 
market have been drawn upon further, 
little has been done in the way of renew- 
ing stocks from abroad. In this particu- 
lar the published statistics are somewhat 
misleading, in that they fail to specifv 
that the bulk of recent arrivals has been 
carpet wool stock. 

Even now that the Australian auctions 
have opened again there is no possibility 
of any of the new wool arriving before 
November or December, even should 
American buyers decide to take over 
more of the new clip wools than now seems 
probable. If, as some are estimating, 
50 per cent or more of the domestic clip 
is already in the hands of manufacturers, 
—the Texas clip being estimated as 80 per 
cent sold,—it will readily be seen that the 
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prospects for the profitable disposal of the 
remainders are quite encouraging. Though 
the mills have in recent weeks accumu- 
lated some surplus wool, they have not yet 
anticipated their probable needs through 
the rest of the year. Conservative buying 
is still the rule, though the movement has 
been on a much more liberal scale than 
was the case in July. 

The last days of August brought some 
strength to the Boston market in the 
strong features cabled from the opening 
of the Australian auction season. Though 
very little wool was offered at Sydney 
that would ordinarily be considered suit- 
able for America, prices were generally 
at or above the level of the closing rates 
at the last previous closing. In some 
cases the gain was as much as 5 per cent. 
Germany was reported as_ particularly 
keen, most of the offerings of the series 
being of the topmaking or Continental 
type. France and Japan were also fairly 
keen at the opening, with England buying 
sparingly. America took hold rather 
gingerly, buying nothing at all on the 
first day as far as could be learned, though 
later taking a little. At the end of the 
first week’s sales, the market. remained 
firm, offerings being mostly burry wools. 

Russia is reported to be an increasing 
factor in the Colonial situation, and it 
is understood here that the break in Lon- 
don between the British Government and 
the Soviet Arcos organization has tended 
to switch Russian buyers to other mar- 
kets. Therefore, Russian buyers are ex- 
pected to help maintain values in Aus- 
tralia; and in fact already the Soviet 
Government has a buying organization 
ready to operate there. 

From the standpoint of demand and 
volume of movement the domestic wool 
market in Boston is in excellent shape. 
“Normal,” “sane and sound”, “healthy”, 
“old-time market”, “highly encouraging”, 
and other equally appreciative adjectives 
are among the characterizations of the cur- 
rent market where Summer Street wool 
men gather. Yet, running all through the 
whole warp and weft of the situation is 
some surprise, and not a little disappoint- 
iment, that sellers have not yet been able 
to secure expected advances in selling 
prices. 

This is especially true of Territory 
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wools of all grades. For reasons already 
explained, there has been a relatively 
greater improvement in fleece wools than 
in Territories, but in recent trading the 
former seem to have now reached the end 
of the current upward movement. The 
price position of good Territory wools is 
somewhat difficult to understand, unless 
the observer looks at the problem from 
the right angle. Trade leaders have seem- 
ingly been advancing along the “lines of 
least resistance” and have sold freelty 
wherever it has been possible to make a 
profitable turnover. In some cases, it has 
not been possible to do more than secure 
a commission, but in others a fair profit 
has been made. 


Manufacturers have been insistent that 
nothing be done to put wool values up 
unnecessarily, as they claim that the sale 
of goods would be checked if they were 
obliged to advance their selling prices. 
Dealers have listened to this plea, and the 
result has been a good turnover in all 
Texas and Territory wools since the first 
of July. There also enters into this prob- 
lem the trying out of what must be con- 
sidered as a new policy on the part of 
many houses in the trade. A quick turn- 
over, even though at a small margin of 
profit, is the basis of this new policy, and 
is in sharp distinction to the old-time 
idea of buying heavily during the season 
and then holding indefinitely for a normal 
advance. 

This policy of quick sales and small 
profits, which is now being tried out, and 
which has apparently become a fixed prac- 
tice in some of the larger houses, has per- 
haps been the aftermath of the experience 
of recent years where it has often been 
found unprofitable, if not disastrous, to 
hold on too long before selling. Natur- 
ally, mill buyers also approve the rapid 
turnover policy as the next best thing to 
a “distress sale” market. It is a geod 
thing for them and their principals that 
they are able to come into the market 
when they choose and find sellers still 
willing to accept old prices, letting who 
will hold the umbrella by refusing to sell 
at the market. 


Compared with a month ago, there has 
been surprisingly little change in the sell- 
ing values of staple Texas or Territory 
wools. With approximately 22,000,000 
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pounds of the spring Texas wools-in the 
hand of manufacturers, interests in that 
direction has been transferred to Territory 
wool stocks. It is possible that the cream 
of the clip has been sold, though a few 
good twelve-months’ wools are still to be 
had. The current quotation for this grade 
is $1.07 to $1.10 clean, with an occasional 
choice lot held a little higher. Eight- 
months’ wools are quotable at 90 to 92 
cents, with enough sales to hold the mar- 
ket steady. There are still some old fall 
Texas wools on hand, but they are being 
offered in scoured form. With fine noils 
selling at 80 cents for domestic and not 
over 85 cents for best Australian, it is 
difficult to get over 80 to 85 cents for 
scoured fall Texas wool, this being where 
competition is the keenest. 

Owing to their relatively hizh price, fine 
and fine medium staple wools have been 
selling slowly. In fact, few houses have 
taken the trouble to grade out the strictly 
fine staple, as it has been found more 
profitable to sell as much of the clip as 
possible in the original bags, or to meet 
ihe demand of mill buyers for cheaper 
wools. Really choice fine and fine 
medium staple wool is quoted at $1.10 
to $1.12, possibly $1.15 for an occasional 
lot. French combing wool of a similar 
grade sells at $1.05 to $1.08 clean, with 
some good wool in the original bags bring- 
ing up to $1.05. Average wools of all 
the finer grades sell for less money, oc- 
cording to the wool. 


Mill buyers have been showing con- 
siderable interest of late in half-blood 
wools, and large sales are reported to have 
been made at around the dollar mark. 
Some choice lots are still held at $1.02 
to $1.03 clean, with occasional sales on 
the top edge. Average half-blood sells 
at 97 and 98 cents. Medium wools have 
been rather quiet during the past month, 
recent sales having been within the range 
of 90 to 92 cents for three-eighths-blood 
staple and 80 to 82 cents for quarter- 
blood staple. Low quarter-bloods are 
scarce and in demand and sales are now 
and then being made at 70 to 75 cents 
clean. 

The position of Ohio and similar fleece 
wools*is quite firm, though recent trad- 
ing has been on a relatively moderate 
scale. Sales of delaine wools of standard 
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grade are noted at 4514 to 46 cents, and 
that is the range. This is for best Ohio 
clips. Michigan and similar delaines 
have sold at around 43 to 43% cents, or 
éven less when the wools were below stan- 
dard. It is claimed that half-blood comb- 
ing wools are easily worth 45 cents, and 
a few sales have been made on that basis. 
The market for three-eighths-blood comb- 
ing is practically on the same basis, the 
current quotation being 44% to 45 cents. 
The position of quarter-blood combing is 
not so well established, though an extra 
choice lot is reported to have changed 
hands at 45 cents. In the trade, 44 to 
44¥% cents is claimed to be a fair quota- 
tion for this grade. Fine clothing fleeces 
have been accumulating, and some un- 
certainty exists. One sale is reported at 
39 cents, but this was an extreme, as some 
excellent wools are to had at 37 to 38 
cents. 

Woolen wools are selling steadily, 
though the demand recently has not been 
quite so active as for worsted wools. 
Scoured Territories are called for in mod- 
erate volume, and fair-sized lots have 
changed hands on the dollar basis. This 
is for Colorado and similar wools. No. | 
New Mexico scoureds sell slowly at 95 to 
98 cents, with No. 2 wools quotable at 
about 90 cents. California baled scoured 
wools are quoted at 80 to 85 cents, but 
trade is slow. Some greasy Northern 
California wools have been moved on the 
basis of $1 clean, Middle Counties wool 
being quotable at 90 to 95 cents clean. 


The consensus of opinion is that the 
market is in a sound and healthy position. 
Thus far the turnover of the Territory 
clip has shown a moderate profit and 
owners are hoping that later operations 
w.ll show advance enough also to yield 
a profit in selling the more costly later- 
bought wools. The situation abroad re- 
mains very firm, and current predictions 
are that the next series of the London wool 
sales, scheduled to open September 13, 
will show similar strength: . This forms 
the basis of much of.the current optimism 
in regard to the current domestic clip. 
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An Assortment of Views on Wool Marketing 


It is evident that wool growers are gen- 
erally in agreement as to the.needs of 
something new in wool marketing meth- 
The present feeling may be taken 
either. as a concurrence in the Shakes- 
perian view that “There is a tide in the 
affairs of men, which taken at the flood 
leads on to fortune’, or, that the wool 
growers’ long period of voluntary suffer- 
ing culminates in a feeling expressed by 
the homely phrase “A worm will turn.” 

The reports and views printed below 
are samples of a growing correspondence 
reaching the office of the National Wool 
Grower. In. attempting at this time to 
bring about a new condition in western 
wool marketing the executive committee 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion appears to have reflected the general 
opinion that the time is ripe and the 
conditions favorable for a stronger posi- 
tion to be taken by the wool growers 
themselves in the markets of this country. 

The following letter is from Chas. D. 
Adams of Parowan, Utah, who has pre- 
viously contributed on this subject. 


I attended the Utah wool growers’ meet- 
ing at Cedar City on July 12 and was 
very much interested in the address of 
our president, Mr. Hagenbarth, particu- 
larly his suggestion that we pool our wool. 
He intimated that local pools would be 
sufficient to assist materially in stabiliz- 
ing the market. 

| am of the opinion that all local pools 
should be combined with and. made a part 
of a Central Wool Pool of all the western 
states in order to secure satisfactory and 
effective results in the wool market. This 
central pool should have a committee com- 
prising officers of the National organiza- 
tion and one man from each state to keep 
posted on the wool market of the world 
and to inform officers of local pools as to 
the firmness of the wool trade. If the 
wool of local pools were shipped to com- 
mission houses or stored in local ware- 
houses, the grower would have an idea 
what his wool would net him that year. 
1’ am still firmly convinced that the 
growers can help materially to stabilize 
the market by fixing the price of theit 
product, based on the cost of production, 


ods. 


and the quality of the wool, with the co- 
operation of the central committee. 
I find there are a large number of com- 


mission houses and more are being organ- 
ized each year. This | think should be 
discouraged, as. it tends to greater over- 
head expense with a corresponding smal- 
ler volume of business. The greater 
volume of business any house has, the 
more expert help will be secured and with 
less expense to the growers. 

The Western Wool Exchange, located 
at Los Angeles, with its immense scour: 
ing plant, should be encouraged and the 
development of Los Angeles into a great 
manufacturing center should greatly bene- 
fit the western states. 


Parowan, Utah Chas. D. Adams. 





The action of the Arizona Association 
at its July convention in appointing a 
committee to consider proper methods 
for handling the 1928 clip shows that 
southwestern wool growers are in an ag- 
gressive and progressive attitude. 

A committee was appointed by Presi- 
dent Johns to consider proper methods 


for handling the 1928 Arizona clip of 


wool. The personnel of the committee is 
E. A. Sawyer, chairman, T. E. Pollock, 
H. J. McClung, M. B. Hazeltine, Colin 
Campbell, C. E. Mills, and V. H. Watson. 


No time was selected for the meeting 
of this committee and no report has been 
issued as yet in regard to any conclu- 
sion they may have reached since con- 
vention time. 

In his annual address before the Ari- 
zona Wool Growers Association, President 
Johns expressed his views on wool mar- 
keting conditions as follows: 


“So much has been said and written recently 
that it is superfluous for me to add to the 
general discussion. It is sufficient to state that 
this year has again been a very difficult and 
unsatisfactory one, and the results very much 
below what we should receive. However, a 
large amount of wool is yet to be sold; the 
market seems stronger and the returns may be 
higher. 

“It has been clearly demonstrated that un- 
der existing conditions the wool trade is unable 
to finance the domestic clin and the growers 
must adjust themselves to the disposal of their 
product through the season rather than con- 
tinuing the practice of dumping a twelve-month 
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supply upon the market within a ninety-day 
period 

“Our wool today is much below the world 
level plus the tariff and although there is some 
skepticism about cooperative marketing, it is 
my belief that the only hope for improvement 
is through more cooperation and more or- 
ganization by growers. Whatever may happen, 
the slogan of the wool growers should be ‘The 
World Price Plus the Tariff’.” 





A general discussion of wool marketing 
as viewed in all sections of the United 
States took place in Chicago on June 27, 
as a part of the program of the American 
Institution of Cooperation. 


Among the principal contributors to 
the discussion on wool marketing at the 
Institute meetings was L. B. Palmer, presi- 
dent of the Ohio Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, who was particularly emphatic on 
the point that too much attention is 
placed on the immediate instead of the 
ultimate results of cooperative wool sell- 
ing. He declared: 


Too many of the so-called leaders of agri- 
cultural thought see in the cooperative program 
nothing but an immediate increase in the 
price per pound. They do not think of the 
lasting benefits which will ultimately accrue to 
the sheep and wool industry through the en- 
couragement of better quality wool, proper 
preparation of the fleece after it is produced, 
and the organized and systematic marketing 
of the product. Such a program cannot be 
fully developed in one or two or a dozen years 
and consequently henefits are not readily ap- 
parent, as would be an increase of a cent or 
two a pound in one particular season. 

It is not a question of trying to pav every 
grower a few cents a pound more than he 
micht possibly get by hargaining with an old 
line huver, but a question of a thorough ap- 
preciation of the noassihilities and limitations 
of coonerative effort and the vatience tn de- 
velon in accordance with these recnenized 
princinles Tf the educational eraund work is 
roadv ond the necessarv leadershin develaned 
the success of the wonl growers’ cooperatives 
denends firet non the methods of collectine 


the wonls and the nlons. for financing its onera- 
Osinne + * * 


Mr. Palmer was of the firm opinion. 
however, that under a well manaved and 
well oreanized cooperative plan the srow- 
er would receive over anv neriod of vears 
a hicher averase return than micht be 
individually obtained from direct sales 
to -a local buyer. 

Mr. C. J]. Fawcett of Boston. who is 
sales manaver of the National Wool Ex- 
chance. by contrastine the wool market 
with the markets of live stock and other 
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agricultural products brought out some 
of the fundamental difficulties confront- 
ing the grower today. He said: 


There is no wool market in the true sense 
of the term. In the case of live stock 
or other agricultural products there is a 
public market upon which a given quantity 
of produce may be placed on a given day and 

ve approximately the quoted market price 
upon such a day. The published markets cov- 
ering these products are in such form as to 
enable the grower fairly to appraise his product. 

It is not so with wool. We have no public 
market in the domestic wool trade. On the 
contrary the whole domestic clip is transferred 
from the producer to the consumer by a series 
of negotiations, the terms of which ore usually, 
if possible, kept secret for fear of establishing 
a higher plane of values if made public. Be- 
cause of this fact, if for no other reason, it is 
exceedingly difficult to quote or describe a 
wool market that would enable the average 
wool grower to approximate the value of his 
wool before it leaves his ranch. 

In the absence of accurate market informa- 
tion, wool growers usually base the value of 
their products on the price received by their 
neighbor rather than the qualities desirable or 
undesirable from a manufacturer’s standpoint. 
If he succeeds in getting for his clip one cent 
more per pound than his neighbor, he usually 
considers that he has secured one cent above 
the market, notwithstanding the possibility of 
his clip’s being worth, by reason of lighter 
shrinkage and superior grade, fully five cents 
more than his neighbor’s. 


Other angles of the wool marketing 
situation were presented by M. R. Bene- 
dict of the South Dakota State College, 
Matthew C. Walsh, the Boston represen- 
tative of the Ohio Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, and R. A. Ward of the Pacific Co- 
operative Wool Growers. 





SHRINKAGE OF ARIZONA WOOLS 


The bulletin issued by the Arizona 
Wool Growers Association under date of 
May 5 contains the following interesting 
table on the shrinkage of Arizona wools. 
Representative samples were selected from 
the various clips stored in the warehouse 
at Phoenix, Arizona, by Secretary Em- 
bach of the state wool growers’ association 
and submitted to the Bureau of Wool 
Standards at Washington for grading 
and shrinkage tests. The wool was 
weighed in a conditioning room after the 
samples: had been allowed to remain in 
a temperature of 70 degrees Fahrenheit 
and 65 degrees relative humidity, for a 
period of forty-eight hours, before and 
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after scouring, according to Mr. Embach’s 
report. 
Grade according to the 
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from Natrona, Washakie, Fremont, Hot 
Springs, and Johnson counties, and any 
other sheep ranging in the area from any 


Nciee ars Shrinkage other county, must be inspected before 


Granl Canyon Sheep Co...70% —64s 64.13% removal therefrom. The board also ruled 
iene 30 % —70s a that all bucks coming into the state must 
abbitt & Aso ................ 10 %e—O4s_ 4.55% be dipped twice, the second dipping to be 


50 % —70s 
Joes Elargo .........0.....0....... 70% —64s 63.1 % within the state within the required time. 
30 Yo —70s 
ee 75 %o—6A4s 62.93 % 
: 25 % —70s 
ee Reo... 50% —64s 64.00% 
50 % —70s 





The twelve federal land banks at the 
close of business on June 30, 1927, had 
assets amounting to $1,211,652,786, of 

The Wyoming Sheep Commission re- which $1,130,647,908 were represented by 
cently met and adopted a number of im- mortgage loans. Farm loan bonds out- 
portant regulations relative to the inspec- standing amounted to $1,102,196,980. Net 
tion and dipping of sheep. It was ordered mortgage loans made by joint stock land 
that all sheep summering in the Big Horn banks amounted to $607,516,796 and 
Mountains from the southern boundary their bonds were outstanding to the 
to the Ten Sleep Lakes, comprising sheep amount of $576,531,200. 








UNITED STATES WOOL PRODUCTION IN 1927 


The amount of wool shorn in the United States in 1927 is 11,477,000 pounds 
greater than the amount shorn in 1926, according to the preliminary estimate of 
the Department of Agriculture. The to al production is estimated at 272,453,000 
pounds, compared with 260,976,000 in 1926 and is the largest since 1911. 

The accompanying table shows the est’mated production and weight per fleece by 
states for 1926 and 1927. 


The pulled wool output in 1926 was about 50,000,000. 












































1927 | 1926 
| Weight | Weight 
Wool | per (1) Wool | per (1) 
oe ‘sae production | fleece production | fleece 
STATE l Pounds | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds 
South Dakota ............... Paar nee ae 4,840,000 | 80 4714000 | &l 
ae ee Se ee eae eels eee 32005000 | 82 27,297,000 8.1 
TARR: A EE i = 21,044,000 | 86 23,320,000 88 
Og EEE SOE TO) Were Os 14,202,000 | 82 14.50 000 | 89 
RR pe eeeen een anny S 24,234,000 | 8.5 22.338.000 8.5 
Caletato 2................. EN ciate eee de eee 7,731,000 | 73 7,740,000 | 75 
et Ore eke 13.247000 | 58 12,000.000 | 5.9 
i a ee ai eee sy es 7,182,000 | 63 6,758,000 | 62 
Pye ue AE al AAR ela: 55s 19.505000 | 8.3 19.430,000 | 8.8 
OS SE SE ase a: WES 8.468000 | 7.3 8,730,000 79 
EE COE ME 1d 4.324000 | 94 419400 | 98 
Bika bet it Si or ee Bee 17952000 | 88 1832500 «=| 93 
| SERED REET APE NTT tooo eet OD 22350000 | 7.5 20,276,000 | 74 
Totals, 13 | | 
WESTERN STATES ooo ccccccecccscsene | 197,084.000 | 79 189,685,000 | 8 
| | 
9: Nesth . Atlantic: States... :..ccccescssssiese: 6897000 | 7.3 6,981,000 | 73 
I! North Central States (2)... 56,825,000 | 7.8(4) 53,501,000 | 7.8(4) 
8 South Atlantic States 200.000 5.404000 | 5.1 5.057000 | 50 
7 South Central States (3) ooo 6,243,000 | 7.3(4) 5,752,000 | 7.1(4) 
fl 
UNITED STATES i} 2720 | 7.6 260.976,000 | 78 














(1)—Im states where sheep are shorn twice a year this figure covers wool per head of sheep shorn and mt 
weight per fleece. (2)—South Dakota excluded. (3)—Texas excluded. (4)—Average fleece weight for the 
entire group of states, that is, South Dakota and Texas fleece weights included. 
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News and Views From the Lamb Markets 


CHICAGO 


Live mutton trade has shown grati- 
fying resilience all through the present 
likewise the dressed market. 
Prices have ruled somewhat lower than 
during the corresponding period last year, 
which may be attributed to an increase 
in native supply in eastern markets. Early 
in August a heavy run at Jersey City 
exerted the usual demoralizing influence, 
but the damage was speedily repaired. 
Two breaks occurred during the month, 
early and late, but the moment top lambs 
got down around $13.50 per hundred- 
weight, recovery was prompt. Late in 
July top lambs sold at $14.40 in Chicago; 
the break during the first week of the 
month, consequent on the crush at Jer- 
sey City, carried the price down to $14 
from which it reacted to $14.70 on 
August 17, which marked the peak for 
the month. During the last full week the 
top sagged to $13.50, but, as usual, re- 
acted promptly. During the month a jot 
of western lambs sold at a range of 
$13.50@14.50 to killers and $13@13.50 
to feeders, which was a better outcome 
than most people in the trade expected. 
The advertised continuous glut of native 
lambs did not materialize, at least it was 
intermittent and well distributed, going to 
such points as Pittsburg, Detroit and 
Cleveland where it was readily absorbed. 
At Chicago only one session produced a 
supply of 100 carloads of natives, putting 
the top down to $13, but relief was prompt 
and at the end of the month values were 
again rising. The dressed market went 
to pieces the first week of August when 
Jersey City harbored a glut of natives 
which necessitated sending many carloads 
to the freezer. Jersey City prices of live 
lambs dropped $1.25 per hundredweight 
on that break, indicating that the old mar- 
ket “acts up” in the same manner when an 
emergency arises. On that break choice 
lamb carcasses were difficult to sell in New 
York at $24@29; medium to good, $19 
@22, and common as low as $16 while 
Chicago was on a $28@30 basis. On the 
rebound New York quoted prime carcasses 
at $32. 


season ; 


About a million head reported around 
the ten market circle during the month. 
The big run in the West developed during 
the week ending August 20 which marked 
low spot for the period. Feeders were 
scarce and as western lamb quality fell 
down, packers resorted to buying second 
cuts. Southern Idaho lambs showed a dis- 
position to run down in quaiity, but the 
condition of other range lambs was well 
maintained. Despite weakness in fat 
lambs the feeder market showed constant 
strength, actually advancing toward the 
close of August, when the best thin lambs 





IS IT DESIRABLE TO HAVE 
FEWER COMMISSION HOUSES? 


In a market letter sent out on September 
9, by a Chicago commission house the fol- 
lowing statement was made: 


OVER 200 CARS OF WEST- 
ERNS HERE THIS WEEK: SIX- 
TY-FIVE TO SEVENTY PER 
CENT FAT. ON THESE HARD 
MARKETS IT WOULD HELP IF 
THE LAMBS COULD BE SOLD 
BY ONE FIRM. 


In the following additional comment 
upon that week’s market the same firm 
reported a very strong demand from the 
cornbelt for feeders: 

“Thirty thousand lambs here Tuesday 
(Sept. 6). Too many for the trade. Prices 
dropped 50 to 75 cents and continued 
downward durina the balance of the week. 

“The pressure of these big runs on our 
market has given the packers practically 
their own way and they are determined to 
he!d lambs down until the supply lightens 
up. We have had more orders and in- 
quiries for feeders from the corn belt 
during the past two weeks than any previ- 
ous year. This is the most encouraging 
feature of the trade. If the cornbelt fel- 
lows begin competing for the feeders this 
will have a natural influence in putting 
some pep into the fat lamb trade as well.” 











sold on a parity with fat stock. Fat sheep 
broke 75 cents in the month, but the mar- 
ket for breeding ewes was stiff as a cat’s 
back constantly. Wyoming lambs made 
their initial appearance at mid-August 
and Montana was knocking at the market 
door. Quality of native lambs improved 
as the month worked along, while that of 
westerns, especially Idahos, deteriorated. 


A close up of August prices follows: 
First week: Top lambs, $14.25; bulk, 
$13@14.25. Top westerns, $14.25; bulk, 


$13.50@14.25. Top natives, $14.15; 
bulk, $12.75@13.75. Yearlings, $10.50@ 
12. Fat ewes, $5.50@7.25. Feeding 


lambs $12.75@ 13.25. 
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Second week: Top lambs, $14.25; bulk, 
$13.50@14.25. Top westerns, $14.25; 
bulk, $14@14.25. Yearlings, $9.50@11. 
Fat ewes, $5.50@7.25. Feeding lambs, 
$12.75@13.25.. 

Third week: Top lambs, $14.70; bulk, 
$13.75@ 14.60. Top natives, $14.25; bulk, 
$13.75@14.25. Top westerns, $14.70; 
bulk, $14@14.60. Yearlings, $10@11.50. 
Fat ewes, $5.75@7.25. Feeding lambs, 
$12.75@ 13.75. 

Fourth week: Top lambs, $14; bulk, 
$12.75@13.25. Top natives, $13.75; bulk, 
$12.50@13.50. Top westerns, $14; bulk, 
$13.25@14. Yearlings, $10@10.50 Fat 
ewes, $5.75@7. Feeding lambs, $12.75@ 
13.75. 

The short week at the month end wit- 
nessed revival, choice lambs again flirting 
with $14 and feeders selling at the high 
point of the season, although fat sheep 
continued at the 75-cent decline of the 
previous week, $6.50 being the limit on 
handyweight ewes unless they carried 
breeders. 

Dressed trade broke twice during the 
month, the first and third weeks, and on 
each occasion the immediate cause was a 
run of native lambs. However, disturb- 
ance in the dressed market was brief and 
little “hollering” was done by killers over 
minus profit sales. The live sheep and 
dressed mutton markets were stable until 
towards the close of the month when both 
broke sharply. At the low point dressed 
lamb sold largely at $19@27, carcass basis, 
at New York and $20@28 at Chicago, 
where the top was $30. Owing to an in- 
flux of native lambs the market was glut- 
ted with common carcasses selling as low 
as $15. Dressed mutton sold at $13@18. 
At New York choice carcasses went to $32 
the third week of the month, common 
selling at $17. Heavy carcasses were 
fairly stable at $22@24. Fluctuations in 
the New York dressed market were at- 
tributable to supply irregularity at Jer- 
sey City. The break in sheep late in the 
month indicates that dressed trade is cap- 
able of absorbing little heavy mutton. 


Fluctuations in the live market during 
the month did not exceed $1 per hundred- 
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weight on the rank and file of lambs;. on 
tops it was $13.50@14.70. Sorting was 
relaxed or increased according to supply 
and must be reckoned with in figuring 
prices. To use sheep house vernacular 
“when picking is easy they sort hell out 
of them; otherwise a lot of culls get by.” 
When sorting was drastic, culls soid at 
$8.50@ 10. 

Washington lambs held up well in con- 
dition all through the month, but that of 
the Idaho contingent fell down. Native 
lambs showed some improvement com- 
pared with former years, but the propor- 
tion of bucky stock was large. Natives 
were penalized 50 cents compared with 
westerns, and native culls, of which there 
was a large percentage when sorting was 
drastic, were heavily penalized. Buck 
lambs, 90 to 110 pounds, had to sell at 
$11@11.50 or $1.50@2 per hundredweight 
below the general run of natives. 

At no time was there enough 
breeding stock of any age to go around, 
yearling ewes selling up to $14.50 and ewe 
lambs to $14. 

Feeders were ready sale at a wide range 
of $12 to $13.75, mostly $13@13.25. They 
were bought consistently and contin- 
uously. 

The Montana season opened the first 
week of August, when five doubles of 
choice 84-pound lambs made $14 without 
sort, the top of the market. The break 
that week carried the bulk of lambs to a 
$13@ 13.50 basis. 

The second week of August Chicago re- 
ceived its initial consignment of Wyoming 
lambs, averaging 80 pounds, which topped 
the market at $14.15. 

During the month choice 85-pound 
Washington yearling ewes sold up to 
$14.25; yearling native ewes went to 
breeders largely at $12.50@13.50 and 
packages of mixed twos to fours sold at 
$9(@9.30, odd lots of solid-mouthed native 
ewes realized $8.50. 

In September, 1926, fat lambs opened 
on a $14@14.50 basis, going to $14.35@ 
14.60 by the end of the month when the 
top was $15.25. Feeders opened at $12.75 
@13.50; going to $13.85@14.75. 


J. E. Poole. 
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OMAHA 


Fat lamb values fluctuated consider- 
ably during August but failed to get far 
in any direction during the first three 
weeks. Supplies showed a substantial in- 
crease during the week of August 22, how- 
ever, and prices suffered a sharp break. 
Part of this was recovered on a closing 
rally, but a comparison at the end of the 
month showed a net loss of 50@75 cents 
from prices in force on fat lambs and 
yearlings at the close of July. 

The week of August 15 marked the 
month’s high time, with bulk of the fat 
rangers bringing $13.75@14.00, the out- 
side price top for the period. In the 
following week values slumped to the 
lowest of the month, with the top at 
$13.00, under the heaviest run for any 
week of the season up to that time, to- 
gether with poor support from eastern 
dressed markets which are sluggish most of 
the time.- On the extreme close packers 
paid $13.60 for a couple of loads of 
strictly choice Wyomings for eastern ship- 
ment, with other rangers selling at $13.00 
(413.40. A spread of $12.75@13.00 
caught most natives on the close, against 
$13.50@13.75 a month ago. Not many 
fed shorn lambs were received and sales 
in this class were at $12.65@12.90 earlier 
in the month, with none coming the latter 
part The spread between clipped and 
woolskins has widened of late, good shorn 
lambs bringing up to $11.85 as this is 
written, on a $13.25 top for rangers. A 
month ago they were selling $1.10@1.25 
apart. 

Total receipts for August were about 
341,000 head, nearly 47,000 lighter than 
for the same period of 1926, but with that 
exception the heaviest for any August 
since 1921. More than half of these 
came from Idaho. Wyoming furnished 
the next largest quota with a fair showing 
out of Utah and Nevada. Choice quality 
was largely lacking, receipts including a 
good many tail-end lambs that had lost 
their sap and gone back, with the result 
that less than half the lambs received 
were in killing condition. 

As a whole the market on feeders dis- 
ployed a good healthy tone throughout. 
Demand was vigorous, particularly for the 
good light offerings, and despite the large 
proportion of rangers that arrived in 
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feeder flesh there was a broad outlet for 
all that came and prices worked up 
25@50 cents during the month, exceeding 
those paid for fat stock on a good many 
days. The large number of weighty 
lambs on sale made them and those of 
plainer quality hard to move at times but, 
with averages of 65 pounds and less re- 
latively scarce, those that had any quality 
at all were snapped up greedily. Bulk of 
the lambs averaged better than 65 pounds 
and were eligible to $12.75@13.50, while 
choice sorted light kinds sold up to $13.75, 
with heavier offerings and medium grades 
on down to $12.00. There has been fair 
call for shearing lambs at $12.00@12.75 

Total shipments of feeders for August 
were 168,284 head, this. including a fair 
proportion of old ewes, either feeders or 
breeders, and compared with 204,724 head 
for the corresponding period of 1926, but 
still about 44,000 head more than were 
shipped out in August, 1925. lowa took 
most of these but was 58,500 short of her 
1926 quota for the same four-week period 
Illinois feeders took about 19,000 head 
under a year ago, with other eastern states 
proportionately short. On the other hand, 
Nebraska, Kansas, South Dakota and 
other western states took considerably 
more lambs than last year. 

Local commission men do not look for 
any radical change in the feeder market 
during the next month. Probabilities are 
that the September run will not equal that 
of a year ago. Corn still needs two to 
four weeks to mature but, while demand 
will depend to some extent upon the out- 
come of that crop, current orders are fairly 
numerous and it is expected that the bet- 
ter grades of light and handyweight lambs 
at least will command good strong prices, 
particularly if the proportion gets no lar- 
ger than it has been lately. On the other 
hand, if the percentage of heavy lambs 
should continue large, these might be 
bought a little cheaper. 

Fat sheep eased off a quarter during the 
month along with the break in lambs. Best 
slaughter ewes were quoted up to $6.50 on 
the close, against $6.75 a month ago. A 
comparatively large number of feeding 
and breeding ewes were offered, but met 
with urgent demand and values worked 
up to 50@75 cents. Good feeder ewes 
went out at $5.00@5.75, while fair- 
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mouthed breeders brought $6.00@7.75, 
with solid-mouthed kinds selling on up to 
$9.50 and younger ewes quotably higher. 
The latter, and particularly yearlings, 
have been practically a minus quantity. 


K. H. Kittoe. 





KANSAS CITY 

The extreme price range on the best 
classes of range lambs last month was 
$13.25 to $14.50, or $1.25. The month 
opened with the top $14, and broke and 
rallied 50 cents within the next week. On 
the 16th, 17th and 18th the top of the 
month, $14.50, was paid and in the next 
two weeks the market followed a fluctu- 
ating course, finally arriving at $13.25 on 
August 29 and establishing the low point 
of the period. A 50-cent rally followed 
in the next two days that brought the 
close for the month up to $13.75. 

The outstanding features of the month’s 
trade were the large demand here and the 
relatively high prices compared with other 
markets. Killers not only bought freely, 
but orders came from the south and south- 
ern sections in larger volume than usual. 
Good quality and general attractiveness 
of the western offerings were important 
factors in the demand. The supply of 
native lambs was so small! during the 
month that the western offerings had 
practically no competition from that 
source. Also there was less than the usual 
amount of sorting from western grades as 
they were uniformly fat. Another good 
feature in the general western movement 
was that shippers kept supplies evenly dis- 
tributed to the various markets, and this 
tended to keep the run from being burden- 
some at any one market. Had the western 
run centered along the northern market 
route, as it has done in some former years 
the general market would have ruled 
lower. 

August is normally a month of rather 
large price swings, as it marks the begin- 
ning of the western range lamb movement 
and the ending of the native lamb runs. 
After the first week of the month few 
native lambs were here, but the Ohio val- 
ley kept eastern markets well supplied. 
Not only is the September market expected 
tobe more settled, but prices will have an 
upward tendency. Killers will need more 
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fat stuff in the next thirty days than in 
the past month and feeding demand will 
be broad also, so that killers will have 
some real competition to meet. 

On the close fat ewes sold at $5.50 to 
$6.75. 
maintained during the entire period. A 


This price range was fairly well 


good many old gummers were here, and 
some of these sold as feeders and some 
went to killers as low as $4. These offer- 
ings indicated that western shippers had 
retained everything that had a possible 
lamb prospect and shipped the culls. 
Those that had any material amount of 
flesh sold above $6- Yearlings brought 
$9.50 to $10.25, but the supply was coo 
small to give a fair test to values. Texas 
grass wethers brought $7.50 to $8. 


Feeding classes were in, active demand. 
Good thin lambs sold mostly at $13 to 
$13.50 and they could have been sorted 
and topped out for a higher price on the 
best. The supply was short of require- 
ments and doubtless September demand 
will be more urgent. Feed conditions in 
Kansas City’s trade territory are above 
normal. A large corn crop will mature 
before frost time, and the hay and rough 
feed crops are unusually large. Cattle 
suitable for utilizing these crops are very 
scarce and farmers and feeders will turn 
to lambs and sheep, if they are available. 

Last month’s receipts of sheep in Kansas 
City were 152,726, or only 627 more than 
in the same period a year ago. Colorado 
supplied 37,318, Idaho 31,638 and Utah, 
Wyoming, Oregon and Montana were 
fairly well represented. Native offerings 
made up less than one-third of the run, 
and offerings from Texas were below nor- 
mal. In the eight months this year re- 
ceipts were 1,011,731, compared with 
1,065,798 in the same period last year. 
Lambs have predominated the entire 
season, and will continue to do so. The 
West is not increasing its herds but will 
probably go into the winter with more 
ewes than a year ago. However, based on 
prevailing demand for dressed lamb and 
mutton as well as wool, there is ample 
room for extending productions without 
reaching the danger point. 

C. M. Pipkin. 
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ST. JOSEPH 


Sheep receipts this month were 97,159 
compared with 108,817 the same month a 
year ago. Bulk of the month’s receipts 
were westerns, with Idaho and Oregon 
furnishing the big end of the supply. The 
lamb market during the month has been 
very uneven and closed 50 cents under a 
month ago. Top westerns on the close 
sold at $13.50, and the top ranged from 
$13.50@14.25 during the month. Best 
natives sold at $12.75 on the close. Feed- 
ing lambs were in better demand on late 
days and the market closed 25@50 cents 
higher. Late sales ranged $12.50@13.25. 
Aged sheep show no change with a month 
ago. Best fat range ewes on the close 
sold at $6.50, breeders $7.50@9.00, and 
feeders $5.00@5.75. 

H. H. Madden. 





DENVER 


Sheep supply at Denver during the 
month of August was 60,727 head com- 
pared to 61,147 in August, 1926. The 
demand was good during the entire month 
for fat lambs although prices at the close 
were slightly lower than a month ago. 
Early in August choice fat lambs were 
selling at $13.50 to $13.85. At the close 
of the month the same grades were bring- 
ing $12.75 to $13.25. Feeder lambs were 
in strong demand all month and prices 
at the close were higher than a month 
ago. Good feeders were bringing $12 to 
$12.50 early in the month whereas $12.50 
to $12.85 was taking a good grade at the 
close of the month and strictly choice 
blackfaced lambs were selling at $13 to 
$13.10. Feeding lambs at the present time 
(September 6) are selling in the Denver 
market higher than fat stock. 


Dealers look for a big demand in the 
Denver market for all classes of feeder 
lambs during the entire fall season. Feed- 
ers in this territory made good money 
on the lambs they fed a year ago, and 
are in the mood to feed again this fall. 
The northern Colorado district has a big 
beet crop and plenty of rough feed. Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, which states draw 
heavily on the Denver market for supply 
of feeding lambs, have the largest corn 
crop in years, and will want lambs to eat 
it. They will buy them at Denver. There- 
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fore, the demand is expected to be strong 
here. 

Good quality fat ewes are selling on 
the Denver market a little lower than 
a month ago. Good kinds were selling 
early in August at $5.50 to $6.50. At 
the close of the month the best grades 
were bringing $5.75. 

W. N. Fulton. 





HEAVY OREGON LAMBS 


After being trailed some fifty-five miles 
from their summer range in the Blue 
Mountains to the railroad at Burns, Ore- 
gon, a band of black-faced lambs weighed 
out an average of 90 pounds eacn. The 
lambs were from a band of one-half blood 
Lincoln ewes that lambed out on the ship- 
ping count at well over 100 per cent, there 
being 1281 lambs sold from 1017 ewes. 

These lambs were dropped beginning 
about the twentieth of February and 
weighed at birth an average of twelve 
pounds. This shows that the lambs have 
gained slightly more than one-half pound 
per day from the time they were dropped 
until they were sold five months later. At 
shearing time when they were about 100 
days old, a number of the singles were 
weighed and also a comparative number 
of the twins. Up until shearing time, the 
ewes with twin lambs had been run in a 
band by themselves. The single lambs 
weighed an average of 78 pounds, thereby 
showing a gain of practically two-thirds 
of a pound per day. The twin lambs 
weighed an average of 65 pounds at the 
same time. 

There were 264 more lambs in this band 
than there were ewes. Just take 90 
pounds, the average lamb weight, and 
these twin lambs added a total of 23,760 
pounds, which at I! cents would add 
$2613.60 to the “exchecker.” These 
figures cannot of course be taken as ac- 
curate, as we have no way of knowing 
exactly how much the lambs would have 
weighed if there had been no twins. How- 
ever, we can say that with these twins in 
the band the 1017 ewes accounted for an 
average of 113 pounds of lamb each. 

The twin lambs had but little extra care. 
At lambing time they were kept in separ- 
ate pens and their mothers were fed liber- 
ally on oats in addition to alfalfa hay, 
while the mothers of single lambs were 
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fed only alfalfa hay. The twin lambs were 
each given a number at birth correspond- 
ing to the number on the ewe, and if one 
lamb began to get all the milk, he was 
kept away from the ewe part of the time 
for a day, or until the small lamb had an 
opportunity to catch up. 

At shearing time a large number of 
fleeces were weighed to determine if the 
ewes with single lambs sheared more than 
those with twins. The average fleece 
weight for all the ewes was 12.6 pounds, 
and the average for the ewes with twin 
lambs, was twelve pounds. This high 
shearing average is the result of some 
twelve years’ fleece improvement work. 

Surely a range ewe that produces twelve 
pounds of wool and 113 pounds of lamb— 
grossing to the owners $16.27—is a profit- 
able animal. 

These lambs were raised by Oliver 
Brothers of John Day, Grant County, 
Oregon, and were summered on their allot- 
ment in the Malheur National Forest in 
Bear Valley. The lambs from these ewes 
last year weighed 84 pounds. The addi- 
tional weight this year is due largely to the 
heavy spring rains producing the best 
grass we have had in this section for many 


seasons. 
D. E. Richards. 





OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION WORKS 
FOR FLOCK IMPROVEMENT 

Oklahoma is following the example set 
by Tennessee and some of the other 
southern states in working for the im- 
provement of its lamb crop. During 
the past two years the Oklahoma 
Sheep Breeders and Wool Growers 
Association has been cooperating with 
the Extension Division of the Okla- 
homa A. & M. College to stimulate sheep 
breeders to handle their flocks more ef- 
ficiently and more economically, with 
special attention being placed on lamb 
production. To do this awards are offered 
based on percentage of lambs raised and 
weights. Each man entering the contest 
is allowed to select and mark fifteen lambs 
from his crop, out of which number ten 
must average 65 pounds on the first of 
June in order to obtain the award. The 
awards for percentage of lambs raised are 
made as follows: Flocks having one to 
twenty breeding ewes must raise the fol- 
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lowing percentage of lambs: 


120 per cent or more, First grade cer- 
tificate of merit; 110 per cent and less 
than 120, Second grade certificate of 
merit; 100 per cent and less than 110, 
Third grade certificate of merit. The 
percentages required for larger flocks are, 
or course, lower than those given above. 

The rules of the contest also require 
that all lambs in the flock shall be docked 
and that all rams which are not pure breds 
shall be trimmed. 

The contestants this year numbered 
thirty and were located in twelve Okla- 
homa counties. Fourteen of them finished 
the contest, meeting all the requirements. 





ARIZON ORDERS DIPPING OF RAMS 

The Sheep Sanitary Commission of 
Arizona, issued April 10, the following 
notice covering the dipping of rams in 
that state: ‘Notice is hereby given to 
owners and to persons in charge, that all 
rams that are to be used for breeding pur- 
poses in the State of Arizona, except that 
portion of the state lying north of the 
Colorado River, or that may enter the 
state after April 10, not accompanied by 
certificates satisfactory to the Sheep Sani- 
tary Commission, must be dipped twice 
from ten to fourteen days apart thirty 
days before they are placed in the ewe 
herds, the dipping to be done under the 
supervision of a federal or state inspector 
between April 10, 1927, and January |, 
1928. ‘To meet the requirements of this 
order, all rams must be dipped in either 
lime and sulphur or nicotine dips, ap- 
proved by and used in accordance with 
the rules and regulations of the United 
States Bureau of Animal _ Industry. 
* * * Persons using rams for breeding 
purposes that have not been dipped in 
accordance with this order, will be re- 
quired to dip their ewe herds.” 





AN OREGON COUNTY’S SHEEP 
PROGRAM 

Agricultural meetings so organized that 
committees of farmers give careful con- 
sideration to current conditions and pos- 
sible trends in various forms of agricul- 
tural endeavor have been held in twenty- 
three counties in Oregon. These meetings, 
preceded by several committee meetings, 
have been called economic conferences. 
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An example of one of the reports which is 
fairly typical of reports adopted in dif- 
ferent lines of farm activity, and which 
serve as a basis for the agricultural pro- 
gram of the county so far as the exten- 
sion agencies, banks, chambers of com- 
merce, and farm organizations are con- 
cerned, is the section on sheep developed 
by the live-stock committee in Wallowa 
County: 


The sheep business in Wallowa County has 
always been one of the leading live-stock in- 
dustries. There are at present about 65,000 
sheep, according to the U. S. D. A. census 
recently published. The live-stock committee 
in considering this phase of the business feels 
that at present the situation is on a stable basis. 
No extensive change is advocated under the 
present feed conditions. One phase of sheep 
raising that offers some opportunity for ex- 
pansion is that of fattening lambs for market, 
preferably, on home grown hay, The commit- 
tee, however, wishes to recommend that those 
who have not had experience with sheep should 
be careful in going into lamb fattening, as it is 
a highly speculative undertaking. It frequently 
happens that a lamb feeder might lose an en- 
tire hay crop due to price fluctuation during 
the feeding period. It is the feeling of the 
live-stock group that it is absolutely necessary 
to have well drained feed lots, good water, and 
good light lambs, and that a fifty-pound lamb 
is the best feeder. One pound of grain and all 
the hay that a lamb will eat is considered the 
standard ration. In order to get the best price 
on the market, it is necessary that the lamb be 
fat when sold and at a weight of eighty-five to 
ninety pounds on the ranch. 

Lamb fattening affords a suitable means of 
marketing grain and hay in most years. 

The live-stock committee feels that soil 
fertility is greatly enhanced through the use of 
manure and that feeding operations such as 
lamb feeding and steer feeding provide an op- 
portunity to build up the production of the 
farm by using the manure thus provided. This 
manure is a part of the return from the feed- 
ing operation and is an important phase of 
the ranch operation. 

Experience of local feeders indicates that 
feeding lambs under shed is an advantage in 
that it preserves the value of the manure and 
is also considered a means of making better 
gains. 

It is recommended that farm sheep busi- 
ness be expanded under conditions of ample 
feed. It should be borne in mind in this con- 
nection by the inexperienced, however, that 
sheep raising requires careful attention to the de- 
tails of the business to insure success. As com- 
pared with dairying, it is the feeling of the com- 
mittee that when there is plenty of labor avail- 
able on the farm the dairy will pay the highest 
labor wage, on the other hand, where labor is 
— sheep will no doubt be the most profit- 
able. 

Owing to the difficulty of handling hogs 
and sheep on the same farm, it is recommended 
that unless a ranch is particularly adapted to 
both that only one of these phases be under- 
taken. This is mentioned because of the dif- 
ficulty of keeping hogs away from lambing 
quarters or pastures where small lambs are run. 
Considerable loss has been experienced because 
of sows killing the lambs. 


The members of the committee are Jay 
H. Dobbin, chairman, Ernest F. Johnson, 
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G. W. Franklin, H. B. Davidhizar, Homer 
Hays, Jack Tippett, Asa Craig, Tod Max- 
well, Sam Litch, Clyde Broxson, |. G. 
Pace, Carl Whitmore, J. A. Eggleson, and 
W. F. Craig. 





SHEEP PROPAGANDA 

Mr. Shallenberger is surely an enter- 
taining writer and we hope he will come 
often. He drives well on the pike he starts 
with, but it is the wrong one. The Better 
Beef, The Eat More Lamb, and The Wear 
Virgin Wool, propagandas do not need 
any newspaper or magazine advertising. 
Let them have the silk stocking, the extor- 
tionate-priced shoes, the bare legs, orange 
juice, and let them make captives of the 
light headed with the brilliant pictures, 
but the sheep interests can be more suc- 
cessful than they with less expensive, 
more plebian methods. 

His illustration of organizations via 
Aaron Sapiro are correct. All the promo- 
tions to relieve farmers and stockmen we 
have had any experience with were worth 
more to the promoters than the promo- 
tees. The reason why Sapiro was king 
among them is that he has more magnet- 
ism than any dozen of them, and since he 
has it, who can blame him for using it 
when so many lay themselves liable. | 
know whereof | speak. We were on the 
stage at a cotton convention where an 
old Senator droned away his time and 
mine. At 11 p. m. | told Sapiro, “There 
is my name, the last on the program. | 
am going to beat it.” He fired me up so 
| made the best talk of my checkered 
career on “Friendship between Cotton 
and Wool Growers.” | like him. 

Whether from contrariness or objec- 
tions to following the mob, | have done 
many things different from other sheep- 
men. For forty years I have been in the 
best farm and secular papers on the 
beauties of sheep and wool, with the re- 
sult that thousands of letters have come 
to me, and they had a reply if they car- 
ried a stamp. I have caused more than 
a hundred boys and girls whom | have 
never seen to invest and care for sheep 
sensibly. Have had more than one hun- 
dred taste lamb chops the first time. Have 
told more than one hundred where to get 
virgin wool suits, and thousands of ladies 
how to test silk instantly. Men have 
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found where to get rams of the different 
breeds, or carloads of ewes. I have gone 
to more than a hundred meetings where 
they asked me and paid my expenses and 
that is all | ever got out of my varied 
work for the public. That is the way to 
advertise, and there are one hundred 
thousand sheepmen who know as much, 
have as facile pens and language. Sheep- 
men act as if the were ashamed of them- 
selves and never say a word about the 
good things they grow except to each 
other. We might have every fleece 
grabbed as soon as clipped to make virgin 
wool cloth, and every lamb gobbled even 
before it was ready for market at no ex- 
pense except a little interest in making 
a market for it. We wouldn’t need a cent 
for our sheep industry, if the sheepmen 
themselves would get busy. 


Utica, Ohio. W. W. Reynolds. 





MARYLAND RAM SALE 


The Maryland Sheep Growers Associa- 
tion held its annual ram sale, known as 
the Eastern Shore Ram Sale, on July 12 
at Centerville, Maryland. An average 
of $36.64 was made on fourteen yearling 
Hampshire rams and thirteen yearling 
Shropshire rams sold at an average of 
$40.38. 

The sheep industry of this section is 
on a farm basis and the Maryland ram 
sales have done much to improve the type 
of sheep raised. Centerville is the center 
of quite an extensive sheep raising 
district. Between 30,000 and 35,000 
sheep are kept on farms within a radius 
of thirty-five miles. 


College Park, Md. K. A. Clark. 





OKLAHOMA RAM SALE 


The Oklahoma Sheep Breeders and 
Wool Growers Association held its 
second annual ram sale at Enid, Okla- 
homa, on August 15. Sixty rams, all of 
them Shropshires but one, were sold, at 
an average price of $40 for the top forty 
rams. The highest price paid was $110 
for a yearling ram, entered by Oscar Win- 
chester. C. B. Childers of Chaney, Okla., 
was the purchaser. A good demand for 
rams was in evidence, many buyers leav- 
ing the sale with their wants unsupplied. 
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(Continued from page 24) 
that purpose recently. Aldwell Brothers 
and others also will breed in September, 
but the bulk of the ranchmen will breed 
in October and November. 

The work of fighting back the wolf is 
being carried on in earnest by the ranch- 
men in cooperation with the federal and 
state governments. A number of wolf 
clubs have been organized, over the sheep 
country and under government supervi- 
sion more effective work by trappers is 
expected. Some of the ranches in the old 
sheep country have been without wolves 
for eight and nine years, but in the new 
section they are having a great deal of 
trouble. 

The Ranchmen’s Round Up at, Sonora 
in August was a most instructive affair. 
Dr. C. D. Marsh, who has charge of the 
investigations relating to stock poisoning 
plants in the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, discussed the cures for loco, shin- 
nery oak poisoning, and declared that the 
loss in live stock numbers from poisonous 
plants is now greater than from predatory 
animals. He said the job of keeping pace 
with the plants is one of the biggest prob- 
lems on the range, but stressed the fact 
that well fed animals are very rarely af- 
flicted. 

A forward movement in which the 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association of 
Texas joined through its president, T. A. 
Kincaid, and two of its members, C. A. 
Broome and Roger Gillis, was the organi- 
zation meeting of the Texas Federation of 
Agricultural Associations. By-laws are 
now being drawn up which will be con- 
sidered by the fifty delegates of associa- 
tions from over the state. A state-wide 
and then a nationwide federation of pro- 
ducers is in prospect. : 

Definite progress in the fight for the 
maintenance of the present tariff on wool 
has been made. Tariff clubs are being 
organized over the section and the inter- 
ests of the grower are to be the subject 
of a fight backed by some real money con- 
tributed by the growers. 

More counties are adding the fly trap 


in an effort to get rid of the screw worm 
fly and the fleece worm fly. Plans are 
being made to carry the trapping through 
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the winter and efforts are to be made to 
make the trapping a statewide proposi- 
tion. 

Prices on ranch lands are now very 
high and have just about reached their 
limit in the opinion of business men 
This applies to the whole ranch country. 
Such improvements as are being placed 
on them now in the way of pipe line water 
systems, concrete salt houses, good homes, 
etc., will raise the value, but they can 
not be valued much higher and at the 
same time make it possible for ranchmen 
to make a return on their investments. 


Sam Ashburn. 





THE IDAHO SALE 

Hampshires predominated at the an- 
nual ram sale of the Idaho Wool Growers 
Association at Filer on August 10. Out 
of a total of 965 rams sold, 734 were of 
that breed. The top price of the sale 
was $245, paid by G. A. Koger of Meri- 
dian, for a stud ram entered by H. L. 
Finch of Soda Springs, and $225, the 
second best figure, was received on a Uni- 
versity of Idaho ram and also on a 
Thousand Springs Farm entry. Thous- 
and Springs Farm topped the range pens 
with fifteen head that went at $62.50 each. 
In all there were 42 stud Hampshire 
rams sold at an average of $91; 400 
yearlings of the same breed averaged $40; 
272 ram lambs made an average of 
$26; and 24 two-year-old Hampshires 
went at $41 a head. The Suffolk-Hamp- 
shire rams consigned to the sale elicited a 
great deal of interest. Forty-nine year- 
lings of this cross were purchased at an 
average of $36 a head and sixty ram 
lambs averaged $46. 

Averages on the other breeds were as 
follows: 44 Rambouillets at $21; 10 
Panamas at $51; 5 Corriedales at $60; 3 
Columbias at $55; 6 Cotswolds at $32; 
and 50 Lincolns at $20. 

This is the sixth sale to be held by 
the Idaho Association, with Robert 
Blastock as chairman of the sale com- 
mittee and manager of the sale. Messrs. 
E. O. Walters, Dean Sullivan, Dr. S. W. 
McClure, and William Hollenbeck offi- 


ciated in. the ring. 
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MONTANA RAM SALES 


The eastern Montana Ram Sale was 
held on the fair grounds at Miles City, 
on September |. A total of 561 rams, 
most of which were Rambouillets sold 
at an average of $39. The consignment 
included 60 head from the flock of B. C. 
White, at an average of $30; 64 head 
from the U. S. Range Station, averaged 
$33; 86 head from King Bros., averaged 
$28; 26 head from Arnett Rambouillet 
Co., averaged $56; 138 head from Schulz 
& Son, averaged $62; 122 head from 
Deer Lodge Farms Co., averaged $34: 
4 head from Montana State Colle e, ay- 


eraged $85; 65 head from C. E. Sims, 
averaged $52; 60 head from G. B. Pope, 
averaged $35; and 8 head from EF L. 


Huffaker, averaged $55. 


The sale at Helena which was unde; 
ihe direction of the Montana Wool Grow- 
ers Association was held on September 7 
and 8. 


The report of only the first day’s sell. 
ing had reached the Wool Grower at the 
time of going to the press. Rambouillet 
stud rams sold as high as $325, with the 
bulk of the offering ranging from $30 to 
$100. per head. 





On August 10 the Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association issued its first bulle- 
tin to be circulated among its membership 
every two weeks. It is proposed by the 
Wyoming Association to furnish wool 
growers of the state with latest market 
information on wool and lambs and mat- 
ters of general interest to sheepmen dur- 
ing a trial period ending December 31 of 
this year. If sufficient interest is mani- 
fested by the members to warrant its con- 
tinuance after that time, the publication 
of the Wyoming Wool Grower will be- 
come a part of the association’s regular 
service to its members. 





The fifty-cent fee levied on each ram 
brought into California has been removed, 
as a result of a measure passed by the 
California legislature this year. This fee 
was originally levied to pay part of the 
expense of inspecting the rams coming 
into the state. 
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THE POSITION OF BUYERS OF 
FEEDER LAMBS 

Corn belt feeders who laid out of the 
jamb market on the theory that there 
would be plenty to go around, fell into 
the identical error that Colorado and Ne- 
braska committed last year. Approach- 
ing the tail end of the season they find 
themselves long on feed with few lambs 
to consume it. 

At the end of August when they came 
into the Chicago market with both feet, 
they found killers asserting prior right 
to second cuts of western lambs, most of 
which were merely in good feeder flesh. 
Feeders in territory adjacent to and east 
of Chicago were further handicapped by 
a broad market for thin western lambs at 
Omaha where lowa got busy, affording 
the western shipper no logical excuse for 
going farther east in quest of customers. 
A condition has evidently been created 
wherein the early buyer gets the lambs, 
putting the western breeder in strong 
strategic position as one of the contend- 
ing elements in the trade will go to the 
range to buy. Should the fat lamb mar- 
ket during the coming winter live up to 
its advertisement, both western and cen- 
tral-section feeders will be on a still hunt 
in the Wést early next spring. 

It has been a $13@13.50 market at Chi- 
cago for the bulk of the feeding lambs 
available right along. During July the 
market dragged, but early in August it 
showed signs of life when eastern feeders 
finally realized that the western lamb 
crop had been seriously decimated by 
April and May storms and that there 
would not be enough tc go around, which 
is probably a good thing for all concerned 
as it furnishes assurance that congestion 
will not develop. Winter feeding east of 
the Mississippi will probably be 50 per 
cent less than last season. What Iowa 
will do depends on how many lambs are 
available at Omaha the rest of the season. 
Under present conditions feeders are buy- 
ing for numbers, not balking at big 
lambs weighing 70 pounds and up, or 
even the woody type. There is lashings 
of feed everywhere, stock cattle are scarce 
and costly, and even if lambs merely pay 
# good price for their board, the invest- 
ment is justified. Many feeders are buy- 
ing big lambs. to. take .off the wool, then 
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Rambouillets 


We Offer: 


Yearling Range Rams: Husky and 
Ready for Service 


200 One and two-year-old ewes: 
Very Choice Stuff 


200 Ewe lambs 


50 Old ewes 


e 


Day Farms Company 


PAROWAN, UTAH 








io 
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DEER LODGE FARMS CO. 





Day Farms Co. No. 3928 
One of our stud rams. 


We believe that the big ram with a 


long staple fleece that has dens’ 

fineness and is free from body wrinkles 

and kemp is the ideal ram for the 

range. 

If that is the kind of a Rambouillet 

ram you like, see ours. 

Registered Stud Rams—Range Rams. 
Small Orders or Carload Lots. 


DEER LODGE FARMS COMPANY 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


and . 

















K2 & ® % 
The American Grow More Wool 
Shropshire 
Registry Assn Merinos Excel All Breeds in 
Share. of stock, Wool Production 
00 
Sn Write for Literature and List of 
The Largest Sheep Breeders 
Organization in 
wa, Gio The American and Delaine 
President Merino Record Ass’n. 
J. M. WADE, 
eH Gowdy Williamson, Sec. Xenia, Ohio 
. 7 - - 








Gunnison, Utah 
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Sold to JOHN H. SEELY & SONS CO. in 1927 Ram Sale. 


100 RAMBOUILLET RAMS FOR SALE 


Can be Seen at Gunnison. 
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American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues. Flock 
Books Free to Members. Volumes XXII and 
XXIII are being bound together and will soon 
be ready for distribution. Pedigrees now be- 
ing received for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 


President 
F. N. Bullard, Woodland, California 


Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of members, 
— pedigree blanks, etc., address the Sec- 
ry. 








BUCKEYE STOCK 
RANCH 
Registered Rambouillet 
Sheep 


45 Yearling Rams and 150 Ewes, 
cne to four years old, for 1927 
trade. 


J. M. Moran, Starbuck, Wash. 
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BULLARD BROS. 


WOODLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Breeders of Fine Wool Rambouillet Sheep 





“Major”—Bullard Bros.’ Reserve Champion 
Ram at Chicago International, 1925 


Flock Founded in 1875 


Correspondence Solicited 


F. N. Bullard, Manager 











Wm. Briggs & Son 


Dixon, California 


— sn 


We produce a high type of 


Rambouillet Sheep. A choice 
lot of Ewes and Rams for sale 


at all times. 











io ene 
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give a short forced feed to avoid making 
big weights. Such lambs have been sell- 
ing at $12@12.50 and are considered 
worth the money for the operation de- 
scribed. A few choice light lambs have 
gone to feeders as high as $13.75. 

By September the bulk of the southern 
Idaho lambs were in, leaving the market 
dependent on northern Idaho, Washing- 
ton, and Montana for the rest of the sea- 
son as Wyoming lambs have been closely 
contracted. Ohio secured a grist of Texas 
lambs early in the season, but they will 
not figure extensively in the winter mar- 
ket as they will be scattered in the finality 
of the operation. In any event the No- 
vember to January run should be far 
I:ghter than last season when Illinois and 
Indiana were full of lambs that went 
through a bad season, necessitating dump- 
ing. With this area, including lowa, 
cleaned up by the middle of January, 
western feeders will have an opportunity 
te top out, keeping the late winter market 
clear of overweight stock, distributing 
supply equitably and stabilizing prices. 
While feeders are up against higher cost 
of gains than last year, they are getting 
lambs somewhat cheaper and should be 
able to get a good price for their feed 
which will put the lamb market on a 
healthy basis next year. 

Summer feeders have all made good 
money. California lambs that went to 
Michigan grass show phenomenal gains 
owing to a wet season and luxuriant pas- 
tures. Most of these lambs will be put 
into the feed lot early for a short tum 
and will be out of the way before Colo- 
rado is ready to top out. 


Shortage of breeding ewes is retarding 
the eastern “getting back into sheep” pro- 
gramme. There is a broad demand for 
short-mouthed ewes at $6.75@7.50; solid 
mouths at $8@8.50, and young ewes Up 
to $10. Yearlings are selling anywhere 
from $13@14.50 and a considerable num- 
ber of ewe lambs have gone out for breed- 
ing purposes around $14, the plan being 
tc let the clip carry them until they reach 
breeding age a year hence. New York, 
Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennes 
see are all considerably short of their 
quired quota of breeding stock, which 
will restrict native lamb increase for al- 
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other year at least to the distinct advan- 
tage of western breeders. 

Early September developed a buying 
furore, 63 to 69-pound lambs advancing 
to $13.25@13.885. A load of 54-pound 
lambs sold at $14 and a load of 64- 
pounders at $13.85. Ewe lambs taken 
out of the first consignment of the Wood 
Live Stock lambs went to breeders at $14. 


J. E. Poole. 





SHEEP PRODUCTION 

A new book on sheep and sheep rais- 
ing has recently been isscued by the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company of New York. 
The author is Prof. L. J. Horlacher, who 
is professor of animal husbandry and 
assistant to the dean at the College of 
Agriculture at the University of Ken- 
tucky. 

The book is divided into twenty-three 
chapters covering four hundred pages. 
Illustrations are numerous, though in 
some cases they hardly do justice to the 
best types of the breeds which it is under- 
taken to present. The book is written 
primarily from the standpoint of sheep 
production in farming sections. After 
discussing such subjects as the history of 
sheep raising and sheep judging and de- 
scribing the origin and characteristics of 
the different breeds, attention is devoted 
to such topics as establishing the farm 
flock, management of the farmflock, mar- 
kets and marketing, etc. One chapter is 
devoted to range production and the sub- 
ject of wool and wool marketing is pre- 
sented in the two closing chapters, which 
contain an excellent compilation and re- 
view of the best material that has been 
printed upon this subject. 


The book can be obtained through the 
publishers. Price $4. 





AUSTRALASIAN MERINO — RAM- 
BOUILLET SHEEP 


Dr. E. E. Brownell of San Francisco 
has recently circulated an interesting, il- 
lustrated pamphlet dealing with the pro- 
geny of Australian rams and California 
Rambouillet ewes. Of the results of such 
breeding, Dr. Brownell states: “We have 
found the progeny of these Australasian 
Merino and Rambouillet sheep very 
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ala! Fifteen Hundred Pure Bred 
For Sale * Rambouillet Yearling Rams 








All of the 1926 Rambouillet ram lambs 
raised by the GRAND CANYON SHEEP 
COMPANY last year and purchased by 
me in November. I am now offering this 
stock for sale. 


I also purchased all the pure bred 
ewe lambs of the Grand Canyon 
flock and will continue to raise 
the same high class rams that 
have come from that flock with 
all the improvement that can be 
bred into them. 





Write or Wire for Prices 
A Ram Lamb at the age of eleven months. 


T. J. HUDSPETH —Seligman, Arizona 
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WHITEFACED RAMS 
I have to offer: 
100 Yearling Lincoln and Cotswold Rams, Husky and Ready for Service 
100 Top Ram Lambs — in lots: to suit 
Route 3, Box 49 D. M. KIRBY McMinnville, Oregon 
% " 
GROW MORE :—: AND :—: BETTER WOOL 
And Are the Hardiest and Best Rangers in the World 
You can range three DELAINE-MERINO ewes on the same feed it takes for two of the larger 
breeds; they will shear twice as much wool as the other two, and raise blockier lambs, which the 
trade now demands. Cross your ewes with DELAINE-MERINO BUCKS and get a band of Really 
Profitable Sheep to run. I have 200 DELAINE-MERINO BUCKS for 1927 trade. Photos free. 
Prices Reasonable - Will Sell You One or a Carload 
FRANK H. RUSSELL, Wakeman, Ohio 
¢ ® 





a 








MANTI LIVESTOCK COMPANY 


MANTI, UTAH 





eee oi st ee eel -— 


Breeders of Rambouillets for over twenty years. 
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HAMPSHIRE RAMS 
FOR SALE 


135 head of yearlings and two-yéar-old 
Hampshire rams, eligible to regis- 
tration, and range raised. 


FOSTER & MELTON 


Dillon, Montana 








Corriedales For Sale 


Registered Stud Rams and Ewes 
of the best breeding procurable. 


Also English Leicester Ewes 
Correspondence Solicited 
Corriedale Sheep Co. 


Walter C. Priddy, Mer. 
Davis, Calif. 
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RAUP’S 
—Ohio— 
RAMBOUILLETS 


I offer at this time: 


30 rams two years old this 
spring. 30 ewes, the same age, 
bred to lamb in the spring. 50 
older ewes. 

nen 


CHANDLER P. RAUP 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
R. D. 10 








Hampshires 





60 Yearling Registered Rams 


J. J. Craner 


Corinne, Utah 





& 





HAMPSHIRES FOR 
SALE 


600 yearling rams 
Several Cars Ram Lambs 
One or more Cars Ewes 
CAMBRIDGE LAND & LIVE- 
STOCK CO. 


Chas. Howland, Mgr. 
Cambridge, Idaho 








POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 





“ Registered Percheron Stallions. 
W. S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah 











HAMPSHIRES 





We Offer for 1927: 


Ram Lambs 
Ew Ewe Lambs 
Also, 2s Stud Rams, Bred from American Boy 


All Dependable 


J. NEBEKER & SON 
STOCKTON, UTAH 


ne Rams 





ate 
“ 
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hardy, not only as yearlings, but from 
the very moment they are dropped by the 
ewe * * *. They are smaller than Ram- 
bouillets, and are characterized by deep 
bodies and short legs.” 


With the pamphlet was enclosed a sam- 
ple of wool, gotten up in a very attractive 
form, from a yearling ewe. It has a three- 
inch staple of well grown, light-shrinking 
wool with a fineness running to 66s to 68s 
counts. 





Another attractive piece of advertising 
is that put out by King Brothers Com- 
pany of Laramie, Wyoming, on 
Rambouillet and Corriedale sheep. It is 
in the form of a sixteen-page pamphlet, 
profusely illustrated. Included in it is a 
list of the principal winnings of the King 
Rambouillets at the leading shows during 
the past four or five years and their of- 
ferings for this year. The official des- 
cription of the Corriedale sheep as 
adopted by the American Corriedale Asso- 
ciation is presented, followed by brief 
history of the Laramie Corriedales, from 
the time of the first importation made by 
King Bros. in 1914, down to December, 
1926, when the champion ram of the 
Guthrie flock of Australia, and two ram 
lambs from the same flock were imported 
to head the King Corriedale flock. 


their 


PUBLICATIONS BY HAMPSHIRE 
ASSOCIATION 


The American Hampshire Sheep Asso- 
ciation has issued two commendable pieces 
of publicity during the year. One of 
them is a complete list of its members as 
of January 1, 1927, and the other, the 
fourth edition of “Hampshire Sheep 
Lore”, compiled by the assistant secretary 
of the organization, Helen Tyler Belote. 
The latter booklet contains the constitu- 
tion of the association, rules of entry, the 
official standard. of excellence for Hamp- 
shire sheep, and numerous bits of inter- 
esting reading on the accomplishments 
of the breed. 


a eons 


BREEDING EWES FOR SALE 
We can furnish good mixed 
aged ewes for fall delivery. 


DAYBELL LIVESTOCK COMPANY 
75 East Center St. Provo, Utah 
‘ — 
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m LETTER FROM A SHEPHERD TO % © 


















































HIS PAL : 
= HAMPSHIRES 
p Dear Ern: 450 full blooded Hampshire Rams, 

I’d like to write you a letter, but am yearlings and two-year-olds. 
1° too busy shipping goats, so will let Alice Sired by Selway and Gardiner’s 
ve write instead. You orto meet her anyhow. Registered Rams 
| I’ve got to run down to the bank and “tg 
e- 
1g sign a flock of notes and then on down Carter Live Stock Co. 
425 Thompson Ave. 
Rs to the stockyards to load up those goats. : DILLON, MONTANA 
So this makes you acquainted with Alice, Mag ney Rey yy ae aes Wine { 
my partner in the goat and mohair game. shires famous % 
A comparison of both top and general 2 a 
As ever, R. A. W. average prices of Hampshire rams obtained . 
ng : “ 7k at the National Ram Sale for the past several 
My dear “Ern”: years puts Ridgecrest Hampshires in a class 
nN- : : by themselves and establishes them as the 
sir If | may presume, upon the above in- Premier Flock of America. 
ts troduction, to address you as an old H. L. FINCH, Owner 
et, friend I shall feel quite elated. Indeed, Code: Saree See 4 
a | have heard Richard speak of you so |. vd 
ng often that | already feel more or less 
ng acquainted. I have wondered why you Thousand Springs Farm 
of- were not here with him, until he told me 
‘ that you were just recovering from an HAMPSHIRES 
es 
as attack of spotted fever. HAMPSHIRES 
s0- Perhaps Richard has told you that he : : 1927 <_ ‘a ee into. Rives 
‘ief bought an interest in my goats? They Highest peg tg nag Rams ever sold in the world was a car of 
om are part of my uncle’s estate, in which | . esis tan psn ape et gander pe 
by shared two years ago. I had left them T ne Tak - ° f previous records by $7 per hundred. 
: in charge of one of le’s f s+ Oppe t e © Tor When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
— 8 rose Cee = Seer oe individual and average price shires. When you want Hampshires 
the ployes, but the arrangement proved very for American bred rams. let the American ant As- 
am unsatisfactory for me. For not only did sociation send you a dandy little book- 
; let and list of live breeders. 
ted I not receive any money from the sale of Stud Ram Lambs for ra Write 
goats or mohair, but the labor and other Sale COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary 
expenses amounted to almost half the MINNIE W. MILLER, Owner 72 Woodland Ave., 
E value of the herd. Under those circum- Wendell, Idaho Detroit, Mich. 
? stances it was very fortunate for me that } eo & 
Richard took an interest in the outfit. He ¢ ? 





is shipping the entire herd—there are 
about a thousand head of goats, besides a 
a this year’s increase—to his old home town, Ham shire Rams or Ewes 
én Wickalulu, where he has leased a ranch 

and some outside pasture. He took a 


a: doctor into the partnership and they in- PURE BRED OR REGISTERED 





we tend to operate a ‘ Dude aa THE RESULT OF 25 YEARS SELECTION AND BREEDING 
sanitarium combined. | am sure Richar 
ttu- e 2 
the will make a huge success of the business. Lincoln — Rambouillet Cross Bred Rams 
mp- He asked me to impress you especially Ideal Wool-Mutton Combination Shown by U. S. Govern- 
iter- with his desire that you visit him at the — Station to be Most Profitable Sheep 
ents ranch as soon as possible. In the mean- : - 

Sk shaidd yan Wale the city, 1 thould 1500 Yearling Cross Bred Range Ewes 
i like to have you call on me personally. 


My telephone number is 9758-J, and | Wood Live Stock Company 


am usually at home any time after five F. J. HAGENBARTH, President SPENCER, IDAHO 
thirty. 4 











With kindest regards and best wishes 
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MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 
On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS 


_ These Yards are located ten miles west of Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MARKET without additional 
freight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 a. m. arrives St. Joe yards at 7 a. m. next morning. 
Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills and contract. 


Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filling your stock at Morris Feed Yards. 
A Trial Shipment Will Convince You! 
Capacity 45,000 Sheep—42 Cars Cattle. 
Owned and operated by SETH N. PATTERSON 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Missouri 
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STOCKDALE SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 
ROCK ISLAND LINES 
Stockdale, Illinois, 65 miles from Chicago 
Established 1890 


EXCELLENT PASTURES 
MODERN BARNS FOR 135 DOUBLE DECK CARS LAMBS 


434 miles from Council Bluffs, 24-hour schedule 
451 miles from Kansas City. 514 miles from St. Paul 


HENRY WEITZ, Manager 








BILL YOUR SHEEP TO 
“FEED AT FREMONT” 
SHORT DRIVES TO PASTURES 
The Place to Feed and Rest for Omaha Market. 
Prompt Service to Chicago 


FREMONT STOCK YARDS CO. 


Fremont, Nebraska 
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Harry B. Black Sheep Commission Co. 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


EXCLUSIVE DEALERS OF SHEEP AND LAMBS 


Send Us Your Next Consignment 


OUR RECORD 


26 Years Selling Sheep at St. Joseph, Missouri 
37 Years Actual Experience in Sheep Business 


A Member of the Live Stock Exchange And Bonded for Your Protection. 
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for your early and complete recovery, 
Sincerely yours, 


Alice Parma. 
P. S. Hello Ern: I just got back 
from the stockyards. Our goats won't 


load out till after nine o'clock tonight so 
I came back to take Alice to dinner. She 
hadn’t mailed this mess yet and | want 
to tell you some of the details. That doc- 
tor she mentions is Dr. Kartoff, a nerve 
specialist. He’s a goat gland artist too— 
you know about how they use goat glands 
for invalids, don’t your—and has studied 
in Europe and can give you a complete 
overhaul. He’s going to handle the medi- 
cal end of the goats. The way we got 
things fixed a patient can come out to 
the ranch and personally pick out the 
goat he wants to become related to. Here 
is our business card, tell me what you 
think of it: 
IF 
You are not hitting on all six 
Come to the 
Tomboy Springs Sanitarium 
Dr. Kartoff, Med. Adv. 
Specializing in the famous Vienna 
Goat Treatment 
“Come to our pasture and select 
Your Own Goat” 
Everything De Luxe 

Richard Wormwood, General Mer. 

That’s me, Ern. The general man- 
ager. We got a lease on the Tomboy 
Springs, with option to buy, ranch and 
all. Hot mineral water, Ern, and will 
cure anything from spring fever to small- 
pox. And down in the pasture, far 
enough for the springs to cool, is a fine 
old swimming pool. | don’t know whether 
you was ever there or not. People from 
town like to go there on Sundays to bathe 
and rest in the shade of the trees. The 
bottom of the pool is sugary-white sand. 
On moonlit nights the overhanging alders 
cast their black shadows into the ala- 
baster depths to where a bevy of golden 
stars is holding hands. About that time 
a big fat frog hops out on the bank and 
asks what the hell are you doing there, 
and a night owl hoots at you from the 
branches overhead and backs up his 
challenge. It makes you feel spooky and 
right away you believe in ghosts and 
things, and you look over your shoulder 
as if you was sort of expecting company. 
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We're going to put up a bath house there 
and a springboard, and maybe we'll in- 
stall electric lights. Then the patients 
can bring their nurses along and get all 
them thrills throwed in with their treat- 
ments. 

We've already got some prospects. 
The vice president of the bank where we 
made our loan asked all about the sani- 
tarium. Well, he was a pretty square 
sport, and I'll have Doc fix him up free 
of charge. Then there’s a storekeeper— 
has a department store—who suffers from 
flat feet and loss of memories. And he 
gets nervous after sundown.  Kartoff 
pegged him for five hundred dollars. 
That’s one thing I admire about Doc—he 
can talk in round figures that way and 
never bat an eye. Then we got a letter 
from a politician—I can’t give you his 
name now—who fell down at the last 
election and wants to tune hisself up for 
the next run. We'll hit him up for a 
thousand; then, if he’s elected, he can 
charge it to campaign expense. So you 
see, Ern, we stand a good chance to make 
a nice piece of money. Better come over 
right away. If that spotted fever im- 
paired your constitution in any way I'll 
have Doc fix you up with a double shot 
of goat, and you can pick out the cream 
of the herd, and it won’t cost you a 
cockeyed dime. 

There, Alice is daubing on the powder. 
That’s the finishing touch and means she’s 
ready to ramble. So no more this time 
from, 

Your friend and pal, 
Richard A. Wormwood. 





NEW COYOTE CONTROL POLICY 
FOR NEVADA 





The reduction made in the appropria- 
tion for predatory animal control work 
at the last session of the Nevada legisla- 
ture has made necessary a change in the 
method of handling this work. At a meet- 
ing of the State Rabies Commission held 
during May, it was decided, according 
to the Nevada Stockgrower, to confine 
the coyote control work largely to exten- 
sive poisoning campaigns, to be con- 
ducted early in the fall, for the purpose 
of destroying the greatest possible num- 
ber of coyotes without regard for the in- 
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D. F. DAVIS 


315 Regent Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 














FOR SALE RIGHT 


2,200 Sheep and 10-year permit on 
Sawtooth Reserve, north of 
Saldur Mountain, with 140 
acres of hay land adjoining 
town of Wendell, Gooding 
Co., Idaho. 


F. W. HASTINGS 
Wendell, Idaho 








FOR SALE 
7,500 Crossbred Ewes 


If interested, address 


JOHN F. WOODS 
Golconda, Nev. 
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Cotswold Rams Cheap 


200 choice pure bred yearlings 
from Allen’s Breeding 


(10 per cent throwback) at $35.00 
Studs at $50.00 
Order Now 


ERVIN W. MURDOCK 
Sugar City, Idaho 


Home Comfort Camp 


The Gold Medal Winner 


——— eS 
VE in PY EE 


You’ll Like It 
Built By 


Sidney Stevens Implt. Co., Ogden, Utah 


TASES 


The strongest Ear Tag on 
attached in one operation. seen space yy 
name, address and number. Write for free samples. 


Inter-Mountain Machine & Stamp Works, Inc. 
240 East 2nd So. Salt Lake City, Utah 














ALWUZ-ON 
LIVESTOCK 





“‘ Making Animal Tagging Easy ” 


KETCHUM oe Ml 
CLINC IER 


and _self-clinching 
Tir wd Saat tbat 
for d - and prices, can rite 
KETCHU 


MFG. CO., Dept. 23 LUZERNE, N. Y- 








PERFECT 
EAR TAG 


SALTLAKESTAMP CO. :..2e. 


‘Tithout obligation to me, please vend FREE Samples of PERFECT EAR TAGS nad Prive List. 
Meme 
Adress 

















KEEP AWAY THE BLOW FLIES 
BLACK GUARD 
PROTECTIVE DRESSING 
For shear-cuts, superficial wire outs, cer- 
tain surface sores, or incisiens, or after 
docking and age ota - i attacks 
on wound by Screw Wool 
Waggot Flies, and similar ‘View flies. Very 


inexpensive. 
Pt. any os cents; S30. 'e $1 Poi Vo Gal., 
$2.00; 1 » $12.50 


if cash BED. oy by ‘pay freight 
or postage in U. S. A. ..Trial cans 26 cents 
oostpaid. 

Made only by 


The Antiseptic Products Company 
3103 Walnut St. Denver, Colo. 
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pees | |KresoDip No.1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


DeLux ° 
and An Exceptionally Good Sheep Dip 
Standard Covers, 
Springs, 1 Part Kreso Dip No. 1 to 72 Parts 
Camps a . Water will kill 


Sheep Ticks and Sheep Scab 


It does not burn or irritate. 
Does not injure the fleece or skin. 
It heals shear cuts and wounds. 








Famous tor 4U years 


OTTO 0. OBLAD 


525 South State Street, Salt Lake City, Utah Economical - Easy toUse - Uniform 




















Can ship to any point on railroa 
Use Kreso No.1 freely as a 
nate disintostent 


& 
« 
Bu Direct to keep all farm animals healthy, to kill 
parasites, and for the rapid healing of cuts, 
and SAVE MONEY on your saddle wounds, ss — 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
Send for our FREE _ illustrated 





catalog. SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS: 
THE WESTERN SAD No. 151 Care of Sheep 
MFG. co." en No. 160 Hog Diseases 
1651 Larimer St., Denver, Cole. No. 163 Care of Poultry 


® No. 185 How to Build a Hog Wallow 








Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
For sale in original packages at all drug stores 





The FRED MUELLER 








on €& HARNESS Co. 


Denver. Coro 















SHIP OR OFFER YOUR 


SHEEP »>PELTS 


Hellman Bros. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


104 N. MAIN ST. 
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AMAZING MAGNITUDE 


CNCRDORERODGUGERSUREOSEOEREROEGESES GODDARD OURS ESERODEREEOSEDOEROSEEOGEROREDOOREROOCCRERGCEREHODDESOUREOEEOEE ESR ECOCOREUOOGRRECCEORORECOOSSRRORERRERUDSROEOS 





Trains laden with the fruits of agriculture and heavy with the products 
of industry annually carry an increasing burden, the amazing magnitude of 
which is little realized even among those engaged in the enterprises of 
transportation. 

Ninety-seven years ago American boasted 23 miles of track, or one 
mile to every 428,000 people. Now Southern Pacific alone operates and 
contro's 16,262 miles of rail lines in the United States and Mexico, and this 
country has one mile of railroad to every 420 people. 


Last year, for every man, woman and child of our population the Class 
1 railroads carried an average burden consisting of 1,908 pounds of the 
products of agriculture; 448 pounds of animals and their products; 12,944 
pounds of the products of mines; 1,790 pounds of forest products; 5,056 
pounds of manufactured goods; and 674 pounds of unclassified articles 
handled in less than carload lots—a task equivalent to carrying 14 pounds 
of freight one mile every minute each day for every inhabitant of the United 
States. 

This is an increase of approximately 28 percent over 1913. To meet 
further traffic growth, anticipated at 40 percent in the next ten years, will 
require unwavering railroad efficiency and initiative and the investment of 
billions of dollars in betterments, increased facilities and new equipment. 


SOUTHERN ‘PACIFIC 
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come from their pelts. The limited funds 
which have made necessary a reduction 
in the force of men to handle this work 
call for increased cooperation on the part 
of stockmen. Sheepmen who desire poi- 
son spread over their ranges will be asked 
to take care of the removal and destruc- 
tion of the poison stations, so that the 
regular government employees will be 
able to cover with poison as extensive 
an area as possible. 





BLACK FIBERS IN FLEECES 

One Young Hampshire sheep breeder 
changed his ideas about the best ewe in 
his flock when she had been carefully 
examined in company with the sheep ex- 
tension specialist from the state agricul- 
tural college. This ewe had exceptionally 
fine mutton form and rugged lines 
throughout, but the intense blackness of 
the face and leg coverings had strag- 
gled out over the whole body in the form 
of a liberal mixture of black and gray 
wool fibers. This ewe had been shorn 
three different springs without this defect 
being detected; in fact this disqualifica- 
tion is intensified with age. 

The ideal Shropshire face has been 
described as a “soft black”—not a choco- 
late brown on the one hand nor a “sooty” 
black on the other. The brown tends to 
shabbiness and often occurs in individ- 
uals lacking the best mutton form; where- 
as the sooty black face in Shropshires may 
presage the same defect noted in the pre- 
viously mentioned Hampshire ewe—the 
biack tending to scatter into the clipping 
staple, especially about the head. 

Black fibers in the staple put the 
otherwise first-class fleece of wool into 
ihe “browns and blacks”, for it can evi- 
dently be used only in colored goods. 
The small breeder and the beginner who 
do not show their stock at fairs where 
critical judges make the awards will find 
the animal husbandry field men of the 
extension service of state colleges ready 
to demonstrate breed type. Such practical 
ends to be achieved as straight type in 
wooh staple are right within their sphere. 
The isolated young breeder who is not 
closely in touch with these breed type 
exactions is liable to work hard on the 
wrong track before he finds out his errors. 


G. P. Williams. 
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CANADIAN MEAT PACKERS UNDER- 
TAKE LAMB IMPROVEMENT 


Canadian packers are wielding a heavy 
hammer consistently against the bucky 
lamb and the heavy lamb, shipped to 
market by Canadian producers. In a 
small pamphlet put out this spring by 
the Industrial and Development Council 
of Canadian Meat Packers, lamb raisers 
are exhorted to continue their efforts to 
make Canadian lamb a competitor with 
the best produced by ending the bucky 
lamb entirely and by breeding and feed- 
ing along lines that will produce lambs 
that attain the proper finish at around 
eighty to ninety pounds and _ shipping 
them at that weight. That these ex- 
hortations may be heeded, especially in 
regard to the bucky lamb, the following 
warning is contained in the pamphlet: 
“Beginning July 18, 1927, the cut of $2.00 
per hundred pounds and after October | 
the cut of $3.00 per hundred pounds will 
again be effective on all bucks of the 
previous spring’s lamb crop.” 

This is not the first year that such work 
has been undertaken by the packers of 
Canada, and while gratifying results are 
being obtained, much patient effort is 
being required to bring about the con- 
version of all the sheep raisers to the 
necessity of docking and castrating. 





UNIQUE DEMONSTRATION AT 


HUMBOLDT (CALIF.) 
MEETING 





The series of wool grading and sheep 
niating demonstrations that are conducted 
each year by the Extension Service of 
the University of California and the state 
and district wool growers’ associations 
cooperatively have been reported from 
time to time in the Wool Grower. Aside 
from the educational value of these meet- 
ings, no small benefit accrues to the in- 
dustry as a whole through the point of 
contact made with the community life in 
general. For the meetings have attained 
the same importance as circus day. The 
district associations vie with each other 
to make their particular event the most 
unique and enjoyable of the series. This is 
exemplified particularly well by the Hum- 
boldt conference this summer. In ad- 
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SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 
Your Home Market for all classes live stock 


SHEEP - HOGS - CATTLE 


Quotations or market information furnished on request 


Home of 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 








COYOTES j 
Predatory Animal Poisons and Instructions 


Practical and Simple—Success Assured 
Write for circular 


P. A. HERBOLD, Cokeville, Wyoming ~ 











SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


An | Te ER BR! 
National Wool yeaa $ 2 ° 5 0 


The above club rate furnishes an opportunity to sheep and goat 
raisers to receive interesting and valuable information regarding 
their industries at a saving of $1.00. Subscribed for separately, 
these two magazines cost a total of $3.50. 
Subscribe through 


National Wool Growers Assn. Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 











LAND FOR SALE 





Two large sheep and cattle ranches 
with or without livestock 


Situated in California and Nevada these 
two fine properties are contiguous and have 


good shipping facilities 


One ranch has about 10,000 acres and 
the other about 22,000 acres 


LIBERAL TERMS 





for particulars address: 


THE GERLACH LIVESTOCK CO. 
% City Bank 
Stockton, Calif. 
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SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mgr. 
Headquarters for Sheepmen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. Rates $1.00 and up 





GEO. E. ~ HARRY 
RUTAN 


Buyers of 


Wool ~ Mohair 


Hotel Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$2.50 PER DAY 


WITH BATH $3.00 AND UP. 


sensible prices” 


Home Address 
1342 CAMBRIDGE STREET 





“The very best of everything at 








SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE SANTA MONICA 25417 








We Buy on direct order for Leading 
Mills. They pay Cash at shipping point, 
also the freight East, and our Commission 








P. 0. Box No. 24 402 Rust Building 
PORTLAND, OREGON SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


P. 0. BOX NO. 92 
SALT LAKE CITY 
Correspondence Solicited 














These Men Deserve Your Support 


The twenty-five hundred members of this Association deserve the support of all 
wool growers of the West. For seven years they have consistently practiced what 
our various wool growers’ associations have preached, namely, orderly marketing 
of wool based on quality, grade and shrinkage. 
They were the first to make available the facilities of the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank to the wool growers of the West. 
They were the first to adopt a form of marketing agreement for wool, which has now 
become a standard with wool marketing associations. 
They were the first association to sell grease and scoured wools direct to mills 
through their own salesmen. 
They have acted as a stabilizing factor in the country wool market where the asso- 
ciation operates. 
Friends and foes, alike, testify that the association has raised wool prices for non- 
members. i 
They are still performing all of these services, and many more besides—all at actual 
cost—strictly cooperative. Preshearing advances and advances on wool now 
available. 
Ship to Portland, Boston, or San Francisco. 
We have U. S. warehouse facilities at these points. 
IN UNION THERE IS STRENGTH—JOIN WITH THEM 
Write for Particulars. 


Pacific Cooperative.Wool Growers 
461 Davis Street PORTLAND, OREGON 
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dition to the regular discussions and dem- 
onstrations, a wool carding and spinning 
demonstration was put on by the ladies 
This was followed by a talk on the prep- 
aration of wool for market and the manu- 
facturing processes by Frank McGee, the 
manager of the Eureka Woolen Mills 
And to tune the gathering to just the 
right pitch, lots were drawn for woolen 
blankets and dress goods manufactured 
by those mills. 


SUPREME COURT DECISION ON 
FOREST FIRES 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided that carelessness with 
fire need not be confined to 
forest lands in order to constitute a crim- 
inal offense under the United States crim- 
inal code. 

This decision was in the case of the 
United States vs. D. J. Alford, and of far- 
reaching importance in the protection of 
national forests, according to the Portland 
Forest Service office. The decision holds 
it a criminal offense to leave a fire near 
a federal forest without totally extin- 
guishing it. 

Under section 53 of the United States 
criminal‘code, the offense is punishable by 
fine or imprisonment if national forest 
timber is endangered. 

The defense held that the 
statute did not cover leaving a fire at any 
place except on government land. 

In handing down the opinion of the 
Supreme Court, Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes said: ‘The purpose of the act is 
to prevent forest fires, which have been 
one of the great economic misfortunes of 
the country. The danger depends upon 
the nearness of the fire; not upon the 
ownership of the land where it is is 
built * * *. The statute is constitu- 
tional. Congress may prohibit the doing 
of acts upon privately owned lands that 
imperil the publicly owned forests * * *.” 

The statute involved reads in 
“Whoever shall build a fire in or near any 
forest, timber, or other inflammable ma- 
terial upon the public domain * * * shall, 
before leaving said fire, totally extinguish 
the same; and whoever shall fail to do 
so shall be fined not more than one thous- 
and dollars, or imprisoned not more than 
one year, or both.” 
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